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SAMUEL  McINTIRE— A  SKETCH. 


By  Ambrose  Walker. 


It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  entering  upon  an  account 
of  the  life  of  Samuel  Mclntire,  to  give  a  very  hasty 
sketch  of  the  development  of  architecture  from  the  early 
settlers  down  to  and  including  his  time,  to  show  the  evo¬ 
lution,  the  background  of  his  period  and  his  owm  part 
in  it. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  crude  structures  to  he 
seen  in  replica  in  the  “Pioneer  Village”  in  South  Salem. 
Here  are  to  he  found  the  earliest  forms  used  on  the 
arrival  of  the  first-comers  to  this  vicinity,  and  we  should 
find,  on  investigation,  that  they  were  not  unlike  shelters 
found  in  the  rural  parts  of  England  where  such  rude 
structures  existed  as  recently  as  sixty  years  ago  among 
the  agriculturalists,  goatherds,  and  generally  among  the 
poorer  classes.  With  the  pressing  need  of  some  sort  of 
shelter  on  disembarking  they  naturally  used  the  most 
available  material  and  the  type  of  structure  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed.  And  so  it  is  through  our  early 
history  that  we  find  the  prototypes  of  our  architecture 
in  England,  varied  by  local  conditions  and  somewhat 
differing  materials. 

The  earliest  dwellings  of  the  colonists  often  repre¬ 
sented  a  retrogression  due  to  immediate  necessity,  and 
many  of  the  settlers  lived  in  shelters  of  a  very  different 

Note. — This  sketch  was  prepared,  and  read  to  a  group  of 
Salem  men,  before  the  present  controversy  over  the  authenticity 
of  the  Mclntire  furniture  and  carvings. 

I  owe  much  of  my  information  to  the  interesting  volumes  by 
Messrs.  Cousins  and  Eiley  and  to  a  book  of  considerably  wider 
scope,  “Domestic  Architecture  of  the  American  Colonies  and 
Early  Republic,”  by  Mr.  Fiske  Kimball. 
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type  and  radically  different  circumstances  from  that  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  With  the  farm  hands 
and  rural  laborers  it  represented  no  great  change  from 
their  previous  living  conditions. 

Edward  Johnson  wrote  in  regard  to  the  shelters  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  as  follows: — 

“They  burrow  themselves  in  the  earth  for  their  first 
shelter  under  some  Hill  side,  casting  the  earth  aloft  upon 
Timber;  they  make  a  smoaky  fire  against  the  Earth  at 
its  highest  side  .  .  .  yet  in  these  poor  wig-wames  (they 
sing  psalms  pray  and  praise  their  God)  till  they  provide 
them  houses.” 

And  later,  in  1654,  he  writes:  “The  Lord  hath  been 
pleased  to  turn  all  the  wig-wames,  huts  and  hovels,  the 
English  dwelt  in  at  their  first  coming  into  orderly  fair 
and  well  built  houses.” 

Nor  was  this  condition  peculiar  to  New  England  for 
we  find  at  Philadelphia  at  its  founding  in  1682  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  similar  shelters  which  “were  formed 
by  digging  into  the  ground,  near  the  verge  of  the  river¬ 
front  bank,  about  three  feet  in  depth;  thus  making  half 
their  chamber  underground,  and  the  remaining  half  above 
the  ground  was  formed  of  sods  of  earth,  or  earth  and 
brush  combined.  The  roofs  were  formed  of  layers  of 
limbs,  or  split  pieces  of  trees  overlaid  with  sod  or  bark, 
river  rushes  etc.” 

I  have  gone  somewhat  into  detail  in  regard  to  the 
earliest  shelters,  for  I  feel  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
fully  realize  the  primitiveness  of  their  first  living  condi¬ 
tions  or  the  privations  which  they  suffered  on  account  of 
these  conditions. 

These  very  temporary  structures  soon  gave  way  to  a 
more  permanent  and  substantial  form  of  construction  in 
which  trunks  of  trees  or  hewn  planks  driven  into  the 
ground,  like  palisades,  often  formed  an  enclosure  in 
addition  to  the  house  and  not  unlike  structures  found  in 
England  under  similar  conditions. 

Many  of  us  picture  the  rustic  English  cottage  built 
of  stone,  embowered  in  vines  and  almost  hidden  by  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  flowers,  but  from  the  writings  of  a 
student  of  such  cottages,  Mr.  O.  S.  Addy,  we  find  that 
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they  were  often  built  of  wood  even  where  stone  was  easily 
obtainable,  and  Innocent  in  writing  along  similar  lines 
attributes  the  general  change  to  masonry  structures  to 
the  drain  on  the  oak  forests  for  naval  purposes  and  the 
reaction  caused  by  the  wholesale  destruction  in  the  Great 
Fire  in  1666. 

Few  of  the  old  cottages  remaining  in  England  were 
built  much  before  the  early  settlements  in  America,  but 
were  generally  of  a  “much  more  rudimentary  construc¬ 
tion  —  of  branches,  rushes,  and  turf,  of  palings  and 
hurdles,  of  wattle,  clay,  and  mud.’’ 

Not  only  in  the  first  shelters  but  in  the  frame  houses 
for  some  years  following,  the  roofs  were  frequently  cov¬ 
ered  with  thatch,  references  to  which  are  found  in 
Winthrop’s  Journal  in  which  he  says  that  thatched  roofs 
were  not  uncommon  in  1646.  Thatch  persisted  in  Eng¬ 
land  even  after  having  been  discarded  here,  probably  due 
to  a  less  severe  climate  and  lack  of  available  material. 

Winthrop,  coming  in  1630,  as  representative  of  the 
Dorchester  Company  brought  with  him  skilled  workmen 
in  all  the  trades  and  “almost  immediately  after  his 
arrival  ordered  his  house  cut  and  framed”  but  soon  moved 
it  from  Charlestown  to  Boston.  The  quaint,  interesting 
and  detailed  specification  for  the  house  of  Deputy  Samuel 
Symonds  at  Ipswich  is  given  in  a  letter  to  John  Winthrop, 
the  younger,  which  throws  light  on  the  methods  and 
requirements  of  those  days,  one  of  which  reads  “the 
wooden  chimoieys  must  be  heavily  framed  to  carry  the 
clay  lining  as  a  protection  against  fire.”  They  had  not 
advanced  far  in  methods  of  fire-proofing  as  you  can  see. 

Salem  began  its  architectural  history  during  the  transi¬ 
tion  period  in  England,  from  the  early  classic  Renais¬ 
sance;  this  being  followed  by  the  English  Classic  or  so- 
called  Georgian.  The  beginning  was  simple  as  seen  in 
the  Retire  Becket  house,  now  one  of  the  “Seven  Gables” 
group  on  Turner  Street,  and  its  steep  roof  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  thatch  origin,  although  it  was  probably  never  cov¬ 
ered  with  that  material.  Salem’s  architecture  may  be, 
roughly,  divided  into  four  periods:  First,  the  lean-to, 
the  average  date  being  about  1692 ;  second,  the  gambrel- 
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roof  type,  around  1750;  third,  the  square  frame,  about 
1785;  and  fourth,  the  square  brick  houses  from  1810. 

The  records  of  the  early  houses  leave  much  to  be  desired 
and  much  that  is  debatable,  but  there  are  authentically 
dated  houses  of  the  early  period  which  are  still  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Before  1640  simple  frame  houses  were  built,  but 
were  soon  followed  by  somewhat  better  ones  built  for  the 
more  prosperous. 

At  this  time  the  houses  were,  generally,  built  of  a 
simple  rectangular  plan  of  one  or  two  rooms.  In  the 
former  case  the  fireplace  was  at  one  end,  with  the  entrance 
including  a  tiny  hall  and  staircase.  Where  the  house  was 
two  rooms  wide  there  was  a  double  fireplace,  between 
the  rooms,  the  total  depth  of  which  made  it  possible  to 
have  a  more  ample  entrance  hall  and  staircase  made  up 
of  three  runs.  With  the  two-room  arrangement  a  large 
central  chimney  pierced  a  steep  gable  roof,  suggesting  the 
use  of  thatch.  This  plan  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Capen 
house  at  Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  built  about  1683.  IJn- 
doubtedly  with  the  one-room  arrangement,  the  owner  had 
in  mind  adding  a  future  room  and  having  a  common 
central  chimney. 

As  requirements  increased,  rooms  were  often  added  at 
the  rear,  the  roof  being  an  extension  of  that  existing, 
but  sometimes  at  a  changed  angle  to  give  greater  stiid 
at  the  rear  wall.  This  is  known  as  the  lean-to  type  and 
has  added  much  picturesqueness  to  many  rural  New  Eng¬ 
land  landscapes.  With  small  houses  and  a  central  chim¬ 
ney,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  one  room  to  reach 
another,  but  the  economy  of  this  arrangement  prevailed 
in  spite  of  its  inconveniences  and  annoyances  of  family 
life. 

Eventually  the  two  full  story  dwellings,  two  rooms 
deep,  became  more  prevalent,  generally  with  a  straight 
front,  but  in  numerous  cases  with  an  overhang  at  the 
front,  and  in  others  with  overhangs  both  front  and  end, 
as  seen  in  the  Becket  house,  where  for  many  years  the 
end  overhang  had  been  concealed  by  a  furred-out  wall 
flush  with  the  second  story. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  even  in  the  early 
colonial  days  oiled  paper  was  used  in  lieu  of  glass  with 
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the  curious  expedient  of  sliding  panelled  shutters  in  place 
of  sash  as  is  the  case  in  the  Symonds  house  at  Ipswich. 
Apparently  the  intention  was  to  replace  the  panels  at  a 
later  date  with  glass,  more  transparent  than  oiled  paper, 
but  picturesquely  distorting  and  wavy,  and  giving  one 
strange  pictures  of  one’s  neighbors.  It  is  not  strange  that 
Higginson,  counselling  immigrants  to  the  colonies,  wrote, 
“Be  sure  to  furnish  yourself  with  glass  for  windows.” 
After  1650  the  better  houses  had  hinged  casement  sashes 
with  leaded  panes,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  “Seven  Gables” 
group,  the  Ward  house  on  the  Essex  Institute  grounds, 
and  others. 

During  the  removing  or  remodelling  of  these  early 
houses,  interesting  bits  of  construction  and  methods  of 
meeting  conditions  are  revealed,  as  in  the  case  of  insula¬ 
tion,  for  example.  Various  methods  are  shown.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  insulation  in  the  outside  walls 
between  the  boarding  and  laths.  In  the  Corwin  house, 
finished  in  1675,  clay  and  hay  alone  filled  the  space, 
while  in  others  it  was  filled  with  a  poor  brick,  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  sun-dried  mud,  as  is  found  in  the  Ward  house 
already  referred  to.  How  essential  this  insulation  was 
can  be  easily  imagined  with  the  methods  of  heating  pre¬ 
vailing  in  those  early  days. 

In  many  of  the  houses  of  the  early  period,  the  interior 
walls  were  sheathed  with  wide  pine  boards,  the  severity 
relieved  by  moulding  cut  on  the  edge  or  simply  cham¬ 
fered.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  lack  of  lime 
for  plastering,  which  was  mostly  imported.  Happily 
limestone  was  discovered  in  Newbury  in  1697  and 
reported  to  the  Governor  and  Council.  This  lack  and 
the  supposition  that  masonry  houses  were  damp  prob¬ 
ably  postponed  the  use  of  brick  for  exterior  walls.  How¬ 
ever,  this  tradition  could  not  long  endure  in  the  face  of 
the  desire  for  more  permanent  and  dignified  buildings. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  first  brick  house  built  in  Salem, 
the  Marston  house,  at  the  corner  of  Crombie  and  Essex 
Streets,  was  soon  pulled  down  as  a  result  of  this  sup¬ 
position. 

We  find  the  more  classical  and  formal  treatment  of 
our  architecture  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
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eenth  century.  There  had  been  a  few  examples  of  this 
tendency,  from  the  picturesque  to  the  classic,  but  it  had 
not  become  general.  From  now  on  to  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sym¬ 
metry,  balance,  form  over  function,  classical  proportion 
and  details  swept  away  those  semi-medieval  structures 
with  their  romantic  atmosphere  and  historic  associations. 

With  the  entrance  of  Massachusetts  into  statehood  in 
1780,  practically  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  another 
change  occurred  in  the  domestic  architecture  of  Salem. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  square, 
three-story  house,  with  its  low  third  story,  became  more 
common.  First,  clapboards  were  used  on  its  walls,  some¬ 
times  with  rusticated  quoins  at  its  corners  to  represent 
stone,  occasionally  the  entire  walls  were  rusticated  for 
the  same  reason,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Robert  Hooper 
house,  “The  Lindens”  at  Danvers,  or  in  Salem  at  266 
Essex  Street.  “The  Lindens”  was  the  country  house  of 
Robert  Hooper,  known  as  “King”  Hooper,  and  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  General  Gage  as  a  summer  residence  in  1774, 
while  he  was  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts. 

It  was  with  the  great  increase  of  its  merchant  marine 
and  the  consequent  prosperity,  due  to  the  initiative,  fore¬ 
sight  and  courage  of  the  Salem  merchants  whose  interests 
covered  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  that  the  demand 
for  more  luxurious  houses  came,  and  we  have  today  splen¬ 
did  examples  resulting  from  that  demand,  houses  furnished 
with  rare  specimens  of  the  art  of  the  Far  East,  making  a 
curious  contrast  with  the  chaste  and  restrained  classical 
detail — a  striking  combination  peculiar  to  seaboard  cities. 

The  broad  and  popular  use  of  the  term  “Colonial”  is 
shown  by  its  general  acceptance  to  cover  the  period  from 
the  first  frame  houses  to  the  Greek  revival.  Until  the 
Revolution  the  term  was  appropriate  enough,  but  after 
that  it  hardly  seems  a  proper  use  of  the  word.  “Federal” 
has  been  suggested  as  a  more  correct  term  after  that 
period.  We  might  have  been  provincial,  but  we  were 
not  “colonial.” 

About  1825  saw  the  beginning  of  the  so-called  Greek 
revival,  first  in  details  and  later  at  times  imitating  the 
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Style  of  a  Greek  temple,  but  we  are  well  past  the  period 
of  Mclntire  with  whom  we  are  at  present  concerned, 
and  it  would  require  a  volume  to  properly  treat  the 
subject  of  the  evolution  and  development  of  architecture 
in  Salem. 

Fortunate  it  is  for  Salem  that  during  her  golden  age, 
an  age  of  high  ideals,  of  prosperity  and  initiative,  of 
good  taste  and  architectural  appreciation,  that  she  should 
have  produced  a  man  so  well  fitted  by  natural  artistic 
sense,  and  great  ability,  to  carry  forward  and  to  blaze 
the  way  to  even  higher  achievement — to  make  the  name 
of  Salem  stand  for  what  was  best  in  architecture  in  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  And  fortunate  too  is  Salem 
that  there  still  remain  so  many  examples  still  in  good 
preservation  and  some  still  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  their  original  owners.  Salem  owes  much,  if  not  most 
of  its  prestige  as  a  city  of  beautiful  houses  to  this  man, 
and  probably  no  name  is  better  known  outside  of  this 
city  than  that  of  Samuel  Mclntire.  He  appeared  at  the 
right  moment,  for  the  simple  and  unpretentious  houses 
were  giving  way  to  more  stately  ones  which  gave  to  him 
the  opportunity  to  express  his  genius  for  his  innate  sense 
of  proportion,  his  imagination  for  exquisite  detail,  and 
for  his  exceptional  skill  as  a  woodcarver. 

Samuel  Mclntire  was  born  January  16,  1757,  in  an 
unpretentious  gambrel-roof  house  at  the  corner  of  Mill 
and  Horman  Streets,  Salem.  The  son  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah  (Ruck)  Mclntire  he  came  from  a  family  of  joiners, 
carvers,  and  housewrights,  whose  skill  descended  from 
generation  to  generation.  And  of  the  three  generations 
thus  employed,  we  hear  only  today  of  Samuel,  for  he 
was  more  than  a  mere  craftsman — he  was  a  creator  and 
an  artist!  The  old  part  of  the  Ruck  house,  at  8  Mill 
Street,  was  purchased  by  Samuel’s  father,  who  then  built 
next  door  where  Samuel  was  bom. 

When  Joseph  Mclntire  moved  into  his  new  house  in 
1754,  he  sold  the  Ruck  house  to  one  Samuel  Bacon.  On 
this  house  until  its  recent  razing  was  the  following  in¬ 
scription: —  “On  this  site  —  Thos.  Ruck  House  1651. 
Here  stopped  Pres.  John  Adams  in  1776.  Here  lived 
Hon.  Wm.  Cranch  and  John  Singleton  Copley  1767,” 
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while  painting  the  portraits  of  leading  citizens  of  Salem. 

Samuel’s  training  as  a  carpenter  and  joiner  began  at 
an  early  age  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  who  was 
a  housewright,  and  it  was  from  him  that  he  received  his 
first  knowledge  of  the  work  which  was  to  carry  him  to 
that  distinguished  place  which  he  now  holds  in  the  early 
architecture  of  America.  But  this  position  was  only 
reached  through  perseverance,  untiring  industry,  study  of 
the  classic  masters  and  a  determination  to  succeed,  which, 
combined  with  his  natural  sense  of  design,  made  him  one 
of  the  most  skillful  American  architects  and  woodcarvers 
of  his  day. 

His  early  education  was  only  that  of  the  average  boy 
in  his  station  of  life,  but  he  read  all  that  came  to  his 
hand,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  a  college  train¬ 
ing,  and  particularly  anything  bearing  on  his  chosen  pro¬ 
fession.  This  effort  for  a  liberal  education  was  shown 
by  his  familiarity  with  literature  and  music,  giving  him 
a  position  far  above  the  companions  of  his  early  days. 
Owing  to  his  lack  of  means,  he  never  saw  the  prototypes 
of  his  work  in  England  as  did  some  of  his  more  fortu¬ 
nate  contemporaries.  He  depended  on  those  publications 
that  found  their  way  to  this  country  from  Europe,  but 
despite  this  handicap,  and  that  his  life  and  work  were 
practically  confined  to  his  native  town,  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hood,  his  fame  became  known  throughout  America. 

“In  1777  his  father  died  intestate  and  Samuel,  for  a 
consideration  released  all  rights  to  his  father’s  property 
which  was  apportioned  among  his  mother,  Sarah  (Ruck) 
Mclntire,  his  two  aunts,  Deborah  and  !Mehitable  McTn- 
tire,  and  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Angier, — Joseph  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  business  of  his  father.”  It  was  at  90 
Washington  Street  in  the  following  year  that  Mclntire 
courted  and  married  Samuel  Field’s  daughter,  Elizabeth. 
They  were  married  on  August  31,  1778,  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Barnard,  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  whose  quick  per¬ 
ception  of  a  dangerous  situation,  and  resourcefulness, 
prevented  bloodshed  at  the  North  Bridge  some  two  months 
before  the  immortal  ride  of  Paul  Revere. 

“The  records  show  that  for  about  five  years,  from  1785 
to  1790,  Mclntire  held  a  mortgage  on  the  front  half  of 
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this  house.  The  lower  front  room  was  then  occupied  as 
an  insurance  office,  and  here  Mclntire  probably  trans¬ 
acted  much  of  his  business,  for  an  insurance  office  in 
those  days  was  an  association  of  merchants,  and  his  fre¬ 
quent  presence  there  brought  him  in  touch  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  Salem  by  whom  he  was  employed.”  One 
can  easily  imagine  the  more  personal  character  of  those 
contacts  in  such  a  setting  than  in  the  less  intimate  and 
social  atmosphere  of  an  insurance  office  of  today. 

From  about  1781  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1811  the 
architecture  of  Salem  was  dominated  by  this  man  whose 
name,  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  ranks  only  second 
to  Charles  Bulfinch,  who  was  to  Boston  what  Mclntire 
was  to  Salem.  It  was  Bulfinch  who  after  Mclntire’s 
death  received  the  commissions  for  the  Essex  Bank,  now 
the  Salem  Fraternity,  and  for  the  Almshouse — commis¬ 
sions  which  would  probably  have  gone  to  IMcIntire  had 
he  lived.  His  only  known  attempt  outside  his  own  dis¬ 
trict,  and  this  on  an  ambitious  scale,  was  his  competitive 
plan  for  the  National  Capitol  at  Washington,  won  by 
Dr.  William  Thornton,  later  to  be  carried  on  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Henry  Latrobe  and  Charles  Bulfinch. 

As  his  many  commissions  increased  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  have  an  independent  place  in  which  to  work 
and  live.  He  bought  that  simple,  unpretentious  house,  so 
familiar  to  us  all,  31  Summer  Street,  which  was  built  in 
1780,  and  here  he  lived  until  his  death.  Probably  he 
made  changes  in  the  house,  but  of  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  record.  Undoubtedly  many  remember  that  charm¬ 
ing  room  in  the  third  story,  with  its  fine  proportions, 
its  coved  ceiling  and  eliptical  window.  In  this  room  he 
installed  an  organ,  as  he  was  an  accomplished  performer, 
and  music  was  his  principal  recreation,  and  here  he  en¬ 
tertained  his  friends.  His  knowledge  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  was  wide  and  he  was  most  competent  in  his  ability 
to  repair,  as  well  as  to  play  upon  them. 

At  the  rear  of  his  house  was  his  shop  where  much 
of  his  finish  and  carving  was  executed.  Some  of  the 
work  attributed  to  him,  due  to  his  ever-increasing  com¬ 
missions,  had  to  be  carried  out  by  others,  from  his  designs 
and  under  his  direction,  and  in  this  work  he  was  assisted 
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by  his  brothers,  now  very  proficient.  This  in  no  way 
detracts  from  his  great  reputation,  for  sculptors  of  all 
times  have  only  finished  the  almost  completed  work  made 
from  their  models,  and  in  this  way  he  was  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  far  more  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible, 
happily,  for  the  architecture  of  Salem. 

The  demand  for  woodcarvers  became  such  that  the 
architects  found  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  more  expert 
carvers  from  the  local  shipyards,  an  ever-increasing  indus¬ 
try  so  vital  to  Salem’s  growth.  These  men  highly  trained 
in  the  elaborate  carving  called  for  in  those  days,  readily 
adapted  themselves  to  the  more  architectural  work  re¬ 
quired.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  beautifully 
modeled  figureheads  and  elaborate  panelling  seen  in  the 
museums  today,  and  in  this  work  we  see,  too,  the  ever- 
increasing  luxury  of  the  splendid  ships  built  in  Salem 
and  commanded  by  scions  of  the  best-known  families  who 
made  Salem  great. 

Considering  the  crude  tools  of  those  days,  it  is  aston¬ 
ishing  to  find  such  delicacy  and  refinement  of  detail,  and 
undoubtedly  there  were  many  interesting  motifs  added 
by  these  men  who  were  less  restricted  by  the  classical 
traditions  of  the  architects.  The  advent  of  French  putty 
made  from  casts  where  repetition  was  called  for,  met  the 
continually  increasing  demand  for  more  elaborate  treat¬ 
ment.  This  reduced  the  cost  very  much  and  made  pos¬ 
sible  for  Salem  many  of  its  beautifully  decorated  rooms. 
Although  much  of  the  putty  decoration  was  made  in 
England,  many  of  the  designs  are  strongly  suggestive  of 
IMcIntire’s  creation.  This  method  of  adornment  is  found 
conspicuously  in  the  highly  ornamental  doorheads,  man¬ 
tels  with  their  baskets  of  flowers  and  fruits,  delicately 
modelled  figures,  garlands,  cornucopias,  etc.  The  putty 
decorations  are  applied  to  the  wood,  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  these  casts  from  those  carved 
by  hand. 

Mclntire  did  not  confine  his  carving  to  architectural 
detail,  for  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  has  in  its 
possession  a  very  creditable  piece  of  sculpture — a  bust  of 
Governor  Winthrop,  carved  in  wood  for  his  loyal  friend 
Dr.  Bentley  in  1789.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the 
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eagle  and  flags  in  his  work,  both  exterior  and  interior,  is 
not  strange,  for  as  a  youth  he  lived  through  that  stirring 
period,  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the  eagle  triumphed! 

“With  the  construction  of  the  Court  House,  residential 
work  nearby,  and  other  commissions,  Mclntire  was  in 
need  of  and  procured  an  ofiice  near  the  center  of  the 
town’s  business  section.  Elias  Hasket  Derby  then  lived 
at  70  Washington  Street,  only  two  estates  north  on  the 
same  side,  and  with  thoughts  of  his  future  mansion  matur¬ 
ing  in  his  mind,  was  probably  watching  Mclntire’s 
development  with  interest.  Derby’s  patronage  continued 
thioughout  his'  life  and  meant  much  to  Mclntire  even 
after  Derby’s  death,  for  the  Derbys,  Crowninshields, 
Peabodys,  Wests  and  other  prominent  families  were 
closely  related  and  inclined  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
senior  Derby.” 

The  financial  returns  to  architects  in  those  simple  days 
was  pitifully  small,  for  in  spite  of  his  great  ability  and 
many  commissions  he  left  little  at  his  death  of  this  world’s 
goods,  and  an  appraisal  of  his  estate  would  seem  meager 
today,  for  his  house  and  fully  equipped  shop  were  listed 
at  $3000,  his  personal  property  at  $1100,  in  addition  to 
some  $900  in  notes.  But  in  spite  of  his  modest  means 
he  was  generous  in  a  worthy  cause  and  quick  to  respond 
to  the  appeal  of  others. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to  a  few  of  his  outstand¬ 
ing  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  before  coming  to 
the  final  phase  of  this  sketch  of  Mclntire.  To  cover  all 
except  hv  a  chronological  table  would  be  impossible  and 
perhaps  dangerous,  too,  as  authorities  differ  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  biography  was  written 
during  his  life,  or  immediately  after  his  death,  giving 
us  an  accurate  record  of  his  life  and  work.  To  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  now  so  genuinely  interested  in  home-building, 
Mclntire  is  best  known  for  his  many  beautiful  resi¬ 
dences,  but  he  did  not  confine  his  genius  to  these  alone, 
for  his  public  and  semi-public  work  claims  an  impor¬ 
tant  share,  though,  unfortunately,  few  examples  remain 
standing. 

It  is  certain  that  Mclntire  designed  the  South  Church 
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destroyed  by  fire  in  1903,  which  stood  on  the  comer  of 
Chestnut  and  Cambridge  Streets  opposite  another  of  his 
most  conspicuous  masterpieces,  Hamilton  Hall.  The 
South  Church  was  built  “as  the  result  of  a  separation 
from  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  1774,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Col.  Timothy  Pickering.  Until  this  edifice  was 
erected,  the  new  society  occupied  an  assembly  hall  that 
stood  on  adjoining  land,  and  in  which  many  notable  func¬ 
tions  were  held  before  the  Revolution,  among  them  a  re¬ 
ception  tendered  to  Governor  Gage  on  the  last  King’s 
Birthday  celebrated  in  Massachusetts.  When  completed, 
the  church  was  considered  one  of  Mclntire’s  greatest 
works.”  ...  It  had  “a  graceful  spire  after  the  Wren 
manner,  166  feet  high,  and  together  with  the  land,  cost 
$23,819.78.” 

The  following  description  of  it,  by  James  Gallier,  an 
architect,  occurs  in  the  Korth  American  Review  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  1836 :  “One  of  the  best  proportioned  steeples  in 
our  country  is  at  Salem,  in  Mass. ;  the  work  of  a  native 
artist.  The  whole  church  is  the  best  specimen  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  that  city,  notwithstanding  the  various  efforts 
which  have  been  made  since  its  erection.  We  are  not 
aware  that  it  has  any  name;  but  the  building  will  be 
easily  recognized  as  the  only  church  in  Chestnut  Street. 
The  Ionic  portico  in  front  is  uncommonly  elegant,  though 
simple  and  unpretending.  Above  this  rises  the  steeple, 
to  the  height  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Its 
principal  merit  is  beauty  of  proportion,  which  is  not 
equalled  in  any  steeple  that  we  know  of  in  the  United 
States.” 

That  aristocratic  neighbor  of  the  South  Church  already 
referred  to,  Hamilton  Hall,  about  which  cling  so  many 
delightful  memories,  was  built  as  an  assembly  hall  in 
1805  by  the  South  Building  Corporation,  a  group  of  men 
interested  in  the  social  welfare  of  Salem.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  whose  great  ability  and  keen  foresight  was  so 
essential  in  those  trying  times  following  the  Revolutionary 
War,  had  made  many  friends  and  had  many  admirers  in 
Salem,  and  it  was  this  tie  that  inspired  them  to  give  this 
building  his  name. 

It  is  very  arresting  for  its  simplicity,  its  great  dignity 
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and  fine  proportions.  Mclntire’s  favorite  motif,  the  Pal- 
ladian  window,  is  here  illustrated  in  a  simple  form,  and 
indicates  very  distinctly  and  properly  the  importance  of 
I  the  second  story — an  assembly  hall,  the  real  purpose  of 

the  building.  Here,  too,  he  has  introduced  his  favorite 
symbol,  the  eagle  flanked  with  swags  in  the  remaining 
.  panels  centered  on  and  above  the  windows  of  the  hall. 

I'  The  interior  is  also  simple  and  perhaps  a  little  severe,  but 

relieved  by  the  Palladian  windows  and  a  very  charming 
musician’s  balcony  over  the  principal  entrance  to  the  hall, 
i  -  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  staircase,  upper  landing,  and 

adjoining  rooms  were  not  as  happily  treated. 

-  It  was  here  that  Lafayette  dined  on  August  31,  1824, 

■1  during  his  second  visit  to  Salem  and  his  triumphal  tour 

;  during  which  the  government  presented  him  with  the  sum 

4  of  $200,000  and  a  township  of  land,  thus  showing  its 

J  gratitude  for  his  aid  when  it  was  so  much  in  need  of 

j  help  and  sympathy.  That  recognition  has  surviyed  to 

this  day  and  has  been  a  lasting  bond  between  the  French 
and  American  people. 

I  On  his  first  visit  to  Salem  in  1784,  he  dined  at  the 

Assembly  Hall,  138  Federal  Street,  then  the  important 
social  center,  where  Washington  was  entertained  at  a  ball 
given  in  his  honor  in  1789.  This  house  was  not  built  by 
Mclntire,  but  was  remodelled  by  him  in  1782  and  later 
became  the  home  of  the  widow  of  Captain  Bertram,  one  of 
Salem’s  eminent  merchants  and  benefactors. 

Another  notable  achievement  of  Mclntire  was  the  Court 
House,  begun  in  1785  and  placed  squarely  in  the  center 
of  Washington  Street,  just  south  of  its  junction  with 
Federal  Street.  Unfortunately  there  remains  little  to 
show  for  this  important  building  beyond  an  old  painting, 
now  in  the  Essex  Institute,  and  an  engraving  published 
in  Volume  Ho.  2  of  the  Massachusetts  Magazine — ^both 
rather  primitive  but  giving  a  fair  idea  of  the  building. 
The  construction  of  the  railroad  tunnel  under  Washing¬ 
ton  Street,  in  1839,  made  its  removal  necessary.  These 
pictures  show  a  two-story,  hipped  roof,  brick  building, 
1  reached  by  a  broad  platform  covered  by  a  colonaded  porch 

with  a  balustrade  above,  back  of  which  rises  a  wide  but 
y  slightly  projecting  pavilion  divided  into  three  bays  by 
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Ionic  pilasters  carrying  a  full  cornice  and  pediment. 
Crowning  all  was  a  two-story  enclosed  cupola  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  its  author’s  work.  But  let  me  quote  from  con¬ 
temporary  writings  in  regard  to  this  building.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  extracts  from  a  rather  long  description  of  the 
Court  House  in  the  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  March, 
1790: 

“The  Court  House  in  Salem,  is  a  large,  elegant 
building,  and  stands  towards  the  end  of  a  handsome  spa¬ 
cious  street.  On  the  lower  floor,  on  the  eastern  side,  is 
a  range  of  offices  large  and  convenient,”  etc.  Here  fol¬ 
lows  a  detailed  description  of  the  first  and  second  floor 
plans,  which  I  am  omitting,  but  wish  to  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  as  a  delightful  picture  of  its  setting:  “Back  of 
the  Judge’s  seat  is  a  Venetian  window,  highly  finished 
in  the  lonick  order,  which  affords  a  beautiful  prospect 
of  a  fine  river,  extensive  well  cultivated  fields  and  groves ; 
in  addition  to  which,  the  passing  and  repassing  of  vessels 
continually  in  the  river,  makes  a  pleasing  variety.” 

And  from  Felt’s  “Annals  of  Salem,”  we  find:  “It  was 
planned  by  Samuel  Mclntire  and  built  under  the  direction 
of  Daniel  Bancroft,  two  ingenious  architects.  ...  It 
was  finished  in  1786.  ...  Its  cost  was  [this  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  incorrect]  $7,145.00,  paid,  one  moiety  by  the  town 
and  the  other  by  the  county.  Its  walls  were  of  brick  and 
its  roof  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  On  the  front  or  south¬ 
ern  end  of  it,  was  a  balustrade,  opening  into  the  second 
story,  supported  by  a  row  of  Tuscan  pillars.  .  .  .  On 
the  east  side  of  this  hall  were  several  offices  and  the  rest 
was  left  open  for  public  assemblies  and  the  exercise  of 
military  companies.  The  part  thus  occupied  for  the  last 
purpose,  was  too  often  appropriated  by  unruly  boys  to 
their  boisterous  sports  and  destructive  propensities,  until 
large  bulls  of  authority  sounded  in  their  ears  and  drove 
them  from  the  premises.”  Apparently  the  process  of 
civilization  moves  slowly. 

It  must  have  been  an  inspiring  moment  and  a  charming 
picture  with  that  quaint  setting,  when  Washington  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  balcony  to  greet  and  be  greeted  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Salem  on  that  late  October  day  in  1789.  It  was, 
probably,  during  this  visit  that  Mclntire  had  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  study  at  first  hand  the  subject  of  his  most  suc¬ 
cessful  bas-relief  in  wood,  the  portrait  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  was  incorporated  in  one  of  the  arched  en¬ 
trance  gateways  to  the  Common,  and  now  hangs  in  the 
Essex  Institute.  These  gateways  were  designed  by  Mc- 
Intire  and  marked  the  entrances  to  the  Common,  which 
was  enclosed  through  the  generosity  of  citizens  of  Salem 
led  by  Elias  Ilasket  Derby  and  named  in  honor  of 
Washington.  In  1850  the  wooden  enclosure  was  re¬ 
placed  by  the  present  iron  fence. 

Of  the  many  examples  of  Mclntire’s  domestic  work 
probably  the  Peirce-Johonnot-Xichols  house  is  the  most 
widely  known.'  This  outstanding  house,  80  Federal 
Street,  was  begun  in  1782  for  Jerathmeel  Peirce,  one  of 
Salem’s  leading  East  India  merchants,  the  work  being 
carried  on  for  some  eighteen  years.  In  those  davs,  owing 
to  the  slower  methods  of  construction  and  the  execution 
of  detail  or,  in  some  cases,  due  to  the  lack  of  available 
funds,  as  in  the  Cook-Oliver  house,  142  Federal  Street, 
another  of  Mclntire’s  masterpieces,  the  building  of  the 
finer  houses  covered  long  periods. 

Such  circumstances  had  a  very  interesting  effect  on 
the  Peirce  house  for  during  that  period  the  style  was 
slowly  but  surely  coming  under  the  Adam  influence.  The 
West  parlor,  the  first  to  be  finished,  is  distinctly  Georgian, 
while  the  magnificent  East  parlor,  of  a  later  date,  pre¬ 
sents  all  the  delicacy  and  studied  refinement  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Adam  brothers.  While  such  a  variation 
may  not  seem  consistent,  it  has  real  historical  value  in 
showing  the  evolution  of  style  even  during  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  single  house.  Enclosed  by  an  interesting  and 
rather  unique  fence  accented  by  particularly  beautiful 
posts,  surmounted  by  graceful,  draped  urns  with  a  flame 
finial,  this  house  stands  out  among  others  for  its  vigorous 
treatment  and  simplicity.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  unusually  heavy  detail  of  trim,  corner  pilasters  and 
almost  monumental  cornice,  but  all  seem  justified  by  the 
general  effect  and  great  dignity  achieved. 

Nor  is  all  the  interest  confined  to  the  house  itself,  for 
at  the  rear  a  uniquely  picturesque  courtyard  is  enclosed 
by  a  low  building  at  the  east  end,  carrying  through  the 
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eliptical  arch  scheme  of  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  stable  (parallel  to  the  house)  with  its 
three  pedimented  pavilions  whose  high  semi-circular 
arches  enclose  doors,  the  central  one  leading  by  a  flight 
of  steps  to  the  terraced  garden  below.  Standing  here 
one  can  easily  visualize  the  beauty  of  Peirce’s  dream — 
a  box-bordered  path,  enclosing  flowering  fruit  trees, 
arched  with  vine-covered  arbors  and  interrupted  by  flights 
of  stone  steps,  at  the  terraces,  carrying  the  eye  down  to 
the  Xorth  River,  where  were  berthed  his  splendid  ships 
whose  tall  masts  cut  across  the  peaceful  picture  of  the 
green  meadows  beyond,  ships  which  were  the  pride  and 
prosperity  of  Salem  and  symbol  of  her  greatness!  Al¬ 
though  the  garden  has  lost  much  of  its  original  beauty, 
enough  remains  to  indicate  its  glorious  past,  and  it  is 
the  hope  of  many  that  the  Essex  Institute  will  under¬ 
take  its  restoration,  for  the  gardens  are  not  the  least 
important  part  of  the  fine  estates  of  Salem. 

Unfortunately  there  is  little  to  show  for  Mclntire’s 
most  ambitious  house,  that  for  Elias  Hasket  Derby.  A 
few  original  drawings,  preliminary  sketches  of  elevations 
and  plans,  remain  to  give  us  an  idea  of  this  splendid 
mansion  on  which  Derby,  Salem’s  greatest  merchant, 
spent  approximately  $40,000,  only  to  occupy  it  for  a  few 
months  before  he  died  in  1799.  These  sketches  show  a 
very  classical  treatment  with  the  pilasters  extending 
through  the  second  and  third  story,  the  central  motif  show¬ 
ing  a  Palladian  window,  and  an  elaborate  cornice  carry¬ 
ing  a  balustrade.  Some  of  the  sketches  show  the  house 
flanked  by  outbuildings  probably  used  on  one  side  as  a 
stable  and  on  the  other  as  offices. 

This  monumental  treatment  is  strongly  su^estive  of 
some  of  the  southern  mansions  where  similar  arrange¬ 
ments  occur.  !Many  of  the  southern  houses  were  on  a 
larger  and  more  pretentious  scale,  suggesting  the  elaborate 
social  life  and  the  traditional  hospitality  of  the  South. 
Those  familiar  with  Mount  Vernon,  with  its  outbuildings 
connected  by  colonnades  and  arcades,  will  see  the  great 
difference  between  it  and  our  mansions  of  Hew  England. 
The  prototype  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  “Homewood”  in 
Baltimore,  has  similar  wings  connected  with  the  main 
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house.  Derby’s  new  venture  stood  between  Essex  and 
Front  Streets,  the  estate  reaching  to  the  water’s  edge. 
During  its  construction  he  lived  in  the  Pickman-Derby- 
Brookhouse  estate  built  in  1764  at  the  corner  of  Lynde 
and  Washington  Streets,  later  torn  down  to  make  way 
for  the  Masonic  Temple. 

After  Derby’s  death,  as  no  purchaser  could  be  found, 
his  mansion  was  torn  down  in  1815,  and  the  land  on 
which  it  stood  was  given  bv  the  heirs  to  the  town  for  a 
permanent  market  place  known  since  as  Derby  Square. 
Fortunately  some  of  the  detail  was  removed  in  1804  to 
be  incorporated,  in  the  Cook-Oliver  house.  Federal  Street, 
then  under  construction,  thus  preserving  some  of  his  finest 
work,  for  the  Derby  house  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
show  his  genius  unhampered  by  cost.  And  speaking  of 
Derby  Square,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  old  market 
building,  now  standing  on  the  site  of  the  Derby  house. 
This  quaint  old  building,  so  characteristic  of  the  early 
days,  with  its  atmosphere  of  long  ago,  its  simple  dignity, 
and  with  its  fine  woodwork  in  the  hall  on  the  second 
floor,  has  recently  been  threatened  by  those  wishing  to 
increase  the  parking  space  in  the  shopping  district. 
Through  the  efforts  of  some  who  have  Salem’s  interests 
at  heart  the  outrage  has  been  postponed,  but  undoubtedly 
there  will  be  another  effort  and  it  behooves  all  who  are 
interested  in  old  Salem  to  take  some  action  before  we 
awake  some  morning  to  find  the  destruction  a  fact,  and 
that  picturesque  square  with  its  colorful  outdoor  market 
given  over  to  what  might  appear  little  better  than  a  motor 
dump  or  gas  station.  Every  old  or  historic  building  lost 
reduces  Salem’s  prestige  and  as  a  Mecca  for  the  thousands 
of  tourists  who  come  solely  to  feast  on  what  their  own 
towns  would  give  worlds  to  possess. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  ornate  Derby  house,  we  find 
!^^cIntire’s  versatility  in  designing  that  chaste  and  ex¬ 
quisite  Gardner-White-Pingree  house  at  128  Essex  Street. 
This  is  generally  considered  one  of  his  best  brick  houses. 
Its  severity  is  relieved  and  its  apparent  height  is  reduced 
by  the  use  of  white  marble  bands  at  each  floor  level, 
of  white  marble  lintels  and  sills.  Against  this  simple 
background  stands  a  perfectly  proportioned  elliptical 
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porch  of  the  most  delicate  detail  and  beautifully  carved 
capitals.  This  porch  I  measured  with  the  Summer  School 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology.  One  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this  splendid  example  of  ^llclntire’s  work,  probably 
one  of  his  latest,  should  be  preserved  for  all  time.  It  is 
very  similar  to  the  Tucker-Rice  porch  at  129  Essex 
Street,  now  in  the  grounds  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and 
of  which  my  chief.  Professor  Homer,  on  that  expedition 
said  that  it  was  the  best-proportioned  porch  in  Salem. 

It  was  this  unerring  sense  of  proportion  that  has  given 
to  Salem  so  many  and  varied  specimens  of  his  remarkable 
talent,  whether  in  his  charmingly  proportioned  rooms 
with  their  lovely  detail — from  the  robust  to  the  delicately 
wrought,  the  latter  so  typical  of  his  later  work,  and  so 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  East  parlor  of  the  Peirce- 
Johonnet-Niehols  and  Cook-Oliver  houses;  his  many  ex¬ 
quisite  mantels  so  full  of  imagination  and  of  such  infinite 
variety;  his  handsome  flights  of  stairs  with  their  interest¬ 
ing  newel  posts  and  intricate  spindles;  his  well-propor¬ 
tioned  cornices  and  wainscot  panelling;  and  last  but  not 
least,  and  perhaps  the  most  appealing  of  his  detail,  his 
doorheads  and  frames,  graceful,  refined  and  charming. 

Even  the  passerby  must  be  impressed  with  the  beauty 
of  Mclntire’s  fences,  accented  at  intervals  with  those 
delightful  posts,  so  much  a  part  of  Salem’s  mansions, 
with  their  pilastered  sides,  denticulated  cornices  sur¬ 
mounted  by  classically  proportioned  urns,  festooned  with 
swags,  so  cleverly  carved  as  to  seem  like  the  material 
which  they  represent.  In  his  stables,  summer  houses  and 
outbuildings  we  find  his  sense  of  proportion,  as  well  as 
appropriateness,  which  have  by  their  quaintness  added 
much  to  the  group,  showing  a  greater  contrast  to  our 
garages  than  is  showm  in  our  efforts  to  reproduce  his 
houses. 

Nor  did  he  confine  his  ability  as  designer  and  carver 
to  the  purely  architectural,  for  he  produced  beautiful 
pieces  of  furniture,  some  of  which,  fortunately,  are  find¬ 
ing  their  way  to  our  museums.  The  Concord  Antiquarian 
Society  has  in  its  Mclntire  room  a  sofa  worthy  of  his  skill. 

Samuel  ^Iclntire  died  February  6,  1811,  at  the  early 
age  of  fifty-four.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  historic 
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Charter  Street  Burial  Ground,  where  lie  so  many  citi¬ 
zens  who  figured  prominently  in  the  early  history  of 
Salem.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood — had  he 
been  granted  a  more  normal  lifetime  his  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  would  doubtless  have  been  far  greater. 

It  is  thought  that  in  rescuing  a  child  from  drowning 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  disease  which  had  afflicted 
him  for  many  years  and  terminated  his  life.  He  died 
intestate,  his  wife  inheriting  his  property,  and  his  son, 
Samuel  F.,  carrying  on  the  business  of  woodworking  and 
carving.  The  creative  influence  of  the  ^klclntire  family 
ended  with  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1819. 

His  gravestone,  similar  to  others  of  his  time,  bears 
the  following  inscription: 

In  Memory  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire 
who  died  Feb.  6,  1811 
Aet.  54 

“He  was  distinguished  for  Genius  in  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  and  Musick:  Modest  and  sweet  Manners 
rendered  him  pleasing:  Industry  and  Integrity 
respectable:  He  professed  the  Religion  of  Jesus  in 
his  entrance  on  manly  life:  and  proved  its  excellence 
by  virtuous  Principles  and  unblemished  conduct.” 

Bentley  wrote  in  his  diary  upon  Mclntire’s  death: 
“Xo  man  is  left  to  be  consulted  upon  a  new  plan  of 
execution  beyond  his  bare  practice.” 

Aud  on  February  7,  1811,  the  day  after  Mclntire’s 
death,  he  wrote  in  his  diary  as  follows:  “This  day  Salem 
is  deprived  of  the  most  ingenious  man  it  had  in  it.  .  .  . 
In  music  he  had  good  taste  and  although  not  presuming 
to  be  an  original  composer  he  was  among  our  best  judges 
and  most  able  performers.  All  the  instruments  we  use 
he  could  understand  and  repair  them.  .  .  .  He  had  a 
fine  person,  a  majestic  appearance,  calm  countenance, 
great  self-command  and  amiable  temper.” 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Essex  Register  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  9  th,  1811 : 

“In  this  town  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  aged  54.  His 
talents  in  Architecture,  sculpture  and  music  were  dis¬ 
tinguished.  His  manners  combined  suavity,  purity  and 
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firm  character.  His  industry,  usefulness  and  consistent 
virtues  gave  him  an  uneommon  share  of  the  affections 
of  all  who  knew  him.  By  his  own  well  directed  energies 
he  became  one  of  the  best  of  men.  His  funeral,  etc.  etc.” 

As  there  is  no  knowni  portrait  of  ^Iclntire,  I  am  quot¬ 
ing  at  considerable  length  contemporaneous  pen  pictures 
of  the  man,  hoping  that  these  will  serve  to  bring  him 
more  clearly  before  you.  In  the  Salem  Gazette  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  isil  additional  sidelights  of  Mclntire’s  char¬ 
acter  are  shown  in  the  following  extracts  from  the 

OBITUARY  NOTICE 

.  .  .  Mr.  Mclntire  was  originally  bred  to  the  occupation 
of  a  housewright,  but  his  vigorous  mind  soon  passed  the 
ordinary  limits  of  his  profession,  and  aspired  to  the  highest 
departments  of  the  interesting  and  admirable  science  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  in  which  he  had  advanced  with  a  steady  and  sure 
step  far  beyond  most  of  his  countrymen.  To  a  delicate 
native  taste  in  this  art,  he  had  united  a  high  degree  of  that 
polish  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  an  assiduous  study  of 
the  great  classic  masters;  with  whose  works,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  rarity  in  this  country  he  was  familiar.  ...  He 
had  also  made  a  profession  of  the  kindred  art  of  sculpture, 
in  which  he  had  arrived  at  a  very  distinguished  rank. 

The  uncommon  native  genius  of  Mr.  Mclntire  displayed 
itself  in  many  subjects  not  connected  with  his  professional 
pursuits;  ...  in  his  unerring  taste  he  never  failed  of 
reaching  a  degree  of  excellence  that  would  have  been  honor¬ 
able  to  a  professed  artist.  ...  He  had  admirable  musical 
taste,  and  was  a  good  performer  of  instrumental  as  well  as 
vocal  music.  .  .  .  Even  on  subjects  of  literature  his  casual 
observations  evinced  a  degree  of  knowledge  that  surprised 
all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  variety  of  his  professional 
and  other  pursuits. 

To  these  attainments  (and  these,  notwithstanding  he  had 
been  obliged  to  struggle  against  want  of  an  early  education, 
were  not  all  he  possessed)  he  united  an  unaffected  native 
politeness,  and  a  mildness  of  deportment,  which  delighted 
all  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance.  .  .  .  Conspicuous  among 
all  these  excellences  shone  his  unassuming  modesty,  his 
sterling  integrity  and  his  ardent  piety. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  MARBLEHEAD,  1665-1775. 


By  William  Hammond  Bowden. 


The  story  of  the  commerce  of  Marblehead  is  the  story 
of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  its  fishing  business.  It 
supplied  the  sinews  of  the  trade  that  brought  wealth  to 
eiffhteenth  century  Marblehead,  and  for  the  foundation 
of  that  prosperity  in  foreign  trade  we  must  search  among 
the  dim  and  scanty  record  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  are  few  and  official ;  they  show  much  of  that  turbu¬ 
lence  of  which  Marblehead  has  been  accused;  but  they 
also  show  the  beginnings  of  a  trade  in  fish  that  was 
to  make  the  town  wealthy  and  a  factor  in  Revolutionary 
politics. 

The  rocky  peninsula  that  forms  one  side  of  Salem 
Bay  was  early  settled  by  fishermen  either  seeking  a  spot 
where  they  could  do  what  they  liked  or  quitting  towns 
when  the  rules  were  too  strict  for  them.  Later  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  lucrative  fishing  trade  attracted  better- 
trained  men,  chief  among  whom  was  Isaac  Allerton,  who 
with  his  son-in-law,  Moses  Maverick,  began  the  organized 
fishing  business  at  Marblehead.  The  movement  was 
pushed  sufficiently  to  attract  tlie  attention  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  for  Winthrop  writes  in  1633^  ‘^that  this  season  Mr. 
Allerton  fished  with  eight  boats  at  Marble  Harbor.”  The 
merchants  in  endeavoring  to  get  business  established, 
were  endowed  with  rather  arbitrary  powers,  being  allowed 
to  press  men  to  unload  salt.  Later  that  strong  power 
to  tame  the  turbulent,  the  Church,  appeared  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Mr.  Walton.  A  board  of  selectmen,  eminently  safe 
if  judged  by  the  fact  that  they  were  the  chief  taxpayers, 
was  elected  in  1646  on  separation  from  Salem.  ^ 

The  fears  the  early  fishermen  felt  for  the  safety  of 
their  growing  trade  produced  a  long  series  of  petitions 
to  the  General  Court.  The  arguments  used  preserve  for 
us  almost  the  only  early  estimates  of  the  size  of  the 

I  Roads :  Marblehead,  p.  8. 

*  Clothey :  Marblehead ;  The  selectmen  were :  Moses  Maver¬ 
ick,  Samuel  Doliber,  Francis  Johnson,  John  Peach,  John 
Deveraux,  and  John  Bartol. 
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trade.  The  petitions  begin  in  1643®  when  the  Reverend 
William  Walton  and  Moses  Maverick,  the  leaders  of  the 
little  community  in  religion  and  business,  first  sought 
defense  of  the  harbor.  They  tried  again  in  1646,^  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  nuisance  that  “there  come  yearly  unto 
our  plantation  many  fishermen  that  are  strangers  and 
have  formerly  done  us  much  harm  in  consuming  wood 
and  stages.”®  The  movement  culminated  in  the  great 
petition  of  1727®  which  demanded  harbor  improvement 
in  the  name  of  the  port’s  important  commerce.  This 
petition,  made  after  the  energies  of  Mr.  Joseph  Swett 
had  begun  the  rise  of  Marblehead  trade,  nevertheless 
reflects  something  of  old  conditions  and  indicates  that 
Marblehead  commerce  did  not  depend  entirely  on  that 
gentleman  for  its  original  prosperity.  The  petition 
describes  the  town  as  “the  special  seat  of  one  of  the 
greatest  branches  of  our  trade,  and  is  nearly  situated 
to  the  great  merchandise  of  Boston”  and  adds  “no  owner 
will  chance  that  his  vessel  shall  ride  in  so  insecure  a 
place.  .  .  .  All  which  seems  to  require  a  suitable  guard 
and  defense  for  a  harbour  when  there  is  often  from  10 
to  20  sail  of  ship  of  trade  besides  more  than  a  hundred 
sail  of  fishing  vessels.” 

This  document,  invaluable  as  providing  the  earliest 
specific  estimate  of  the  town’s  trade  coupled  with  a  clear 
distinction  between  fishing  vessels  and  foreign  trade,  is 
signed,  not  by  a  committee,  but  by  a  number  of  names. 
Almost  without  exception  the  men  whose  names  are 
undersigned  were  to  be  the  leaders  in  the  commerce  of 
the  coming  century.  Young  men,  just  struggling  with 
an  insignificant  commerce,  they  were  many  of  them  to 
see  it  grow  until  the  quarrel  it  raised  with  the  mother 
country  produced  Revolution.  The  signers,  among  others, 
were 

John  Stacey  Greenfield  Hooper 

Benj.  Stacey  Andrew  Tucker 

Eben'’  Stacey  John  Tasker 

8E.  I.  H.  C.;  vol.  LIV,  p.  22. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

«E.  I.  H.  C.,  vol.  LVI,  p.  309. 

»E.  I.  H.  C.,  vol.  LVI,  p.  309. 
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Samuel  Stacey  Sr.  Azor  Gale 

Samuel  Stacey  Jr.  Samuel  Bowden 

Joseph  Stacey  Samuel  Webber 

Richard  Trevitt  Richard  Pedrick 

Christopher  Twisden  Elias  Hendley 

George  Minot  William  Peach 

Stephen  Minot  William  Goodwin 

Joseph  Carder  Nathaniel  Norden 

Nathaniel  Bartlett. 

Another  petition  informs  us  that,  even  by  1668  fish 
is  the  only  “great  staple  that  the  country  produceth  for 
foreign  parts.”®  The  language  of  this  petition  and  two 
cases  before  the  Essex  Quarterly  Court  in  1675  and 
1677  respectively  throw  some  light  on  the  question  of 
when  Marblehead  began  to  engage  in  trade  with  foreign 
parts.  The  first  case  concerned  the  will  of  “Jeffrey 
ThisselP  of  Abbotsbury,  Dorset,  England”  which  he  had 
made  in  New  England  before  going  to  sea.  He  appointed 
Richard  Reith  and  Mathew  Clark,  both  of  Marblehead, 
his  executors.  Then  in  1677  Dr.  Richard  Knott^®  sued 
Captain  Joseph  Gillam  for  a  curious  offense.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  deposition  of  John  Blake,  a  seaman, 

being  present  with  one  Richard  Knott,  surgeon,  at  Mrs. 
Martin’s  house  in  the  Rominados  in  the  city  of  Lisbon  there 
came  into  their  company  Mr.  Joseph  Gillam  commander  of 
the  good  ship  called  the  John  and  Anne  belonging  to  New 
England.  Knott  said  to  Gillam  ...  he  should  pay  him 
his  wages  according  to  promise.  Gillam  replied  that  he 
would  pay  him  nothing  but  would  pay  it  to  his  wife  when 
he  reached  New  England  for  she  needed  it  more  than  he. 
Knott  replied  he  had  left  his  wife  as  well  off  as  Gillam 
had  left  his  for  she  had  a  good  father  and  mother  who 
would  not  see  her  want  .  .  .  then  said  Knott  you  promised 
me  ten  times  you  would  pay  it  me  seeing  I  want  a  money 
for  to  hire  a  boy  to  fetch  up  my  fish  from  your  ship  .  .  . 
presently  Mr.  Gillam  went  out  of  our  company  and  presently 
cometh  again  and  brought  with  him  an  officer  and  a  negro 
.  .  .  who  drags  said  Knott  away  through  the  streets  of 
Lisbon  and  carrieth  him  into  a  common  prison. 

filbid.,  vol.  LIV,  p.  23. 

» Quarterly  Court  Records,  vol.  VI,  p.  180. 
iojbid.,  p.  328. 
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Such  were  the  difficulties  of  Dr.  Richard  Knott,  shipped 
as  surgeon  for  a  voyage  to  Madeira.  But  the  Doctor 
escaped  from  Lisbon  and  returned  to  New  England  to 
enter  the  suit  against  Gillam  that  shows  that  !Marble- 
head,  even  before  Mr.  Joseph  Swett’s  day,  was  not 
entirely  devoid  of  an  European  trade  in  fish. 

After  his  return  from  Lisbon,  Dr.  Richard  Knott 
engaged  in  the  fishing  business  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
medicine.  He  was  apparently  quite  a  match  for  the 
rougher  element  among  the  fishermen,  and  the  vindictive¬ 
ness  with  which  he  hounded  one  of  his  seamen.  Job 
Tukey,  in  1681,  shows  a  spirit  untamed  by  meditation 
in  the  Lisbon  goal.  Tukey  had  agreed  to  go  fishing  for 
40/s  in  fish  a  month,  Knott  furnishing  the  meat,  drink, 
his  hooks  and  lead.  Tukey’s  remonstrance  that  the  ves¬ 
sel  was  undermanned  threw  Knott  into  a  rage  which  not 
even  the  offer  to  serve  on  any  other  of  his  trading  vessels 
would  calm.  Tukey  was  lodged  in  Salem  gaol  where 
during  the  space  of  over  a  year  he  wrote  pathetic  letters 
to  Knott  pleading  release.*^ 

Another  early  shoreman  was  Andrew  Tucker,  father 
of  the  signer  of  the  petition  of  1727.  He  was  half 
owner  with  Abraham  Kitveld  of  Jersey  in  the  ketch 
Adventure,  the  disposal  of  whose  fish  was  an  endless 
source  of  dispute.  Thomas  Manning  deposed  “that  on 
the  last  fare  of  fish  at  Cape  Sable  coming  from  Margit 
Bay  there  was  a  falling  out  between  Andrew  Tucker 
and  Abraham  Kitveld.”*^  Later  when  Kitveld  demanded 
a  reckoning  of  the  fish  that  had  been  landed  at  Tucker’s 
stage  and  shipped  to  Boston,  Mary  Tucker  acted  for  her 
husband  who  was  away  at  sea  and  tactfully  told  Kitveld 
any  man  would  do  to  account  the  fish  “excepting  a  Jar- 
sey  man.” 

Thus,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  commerce  of  Marblehead  grew,  and,  despite  law¬ 
suits  and  refractory  seamen,  certain  men,  wiser  and  more 
enterprising  than  their  fellows,  were  struggling  to  for¬ 
tunes.  The  town  was  becoming  a  recognized  center  as 
the  licenses  granted  to  Lieutenant  Richard  Norman 

Quarterly  Court  Records,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  330-338. 

12  Ihid.,  p.  193. 
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and  Christopher  Lattimore^®  to  keep  inns  specifically 
state.  Mr.  Lattimore’s  house  was  “convenient  for  ship¬ 
ping,”  and  “the  concourse  of  many  strangers  especially 
in  summer  season”  converted  Lieutenant  Xorman  into 
an  innkeeper. 

But  in  1694  there  was  a  bad  season  in  which  many 
boats  were  lost,^^  the  older  men  died  off,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  momentary  pause  in  the  supply  of 
new  business  talent.  ]\reanwhile  ^farblehead  was  content 
to  be  a  feeder  of  Salem’s  prosperity;  in  1705  Nicholas 
Andrews,  master  of  the  ketch  Repair,  sued  Phillip  Eng¬ 
lish  over  the  ;nisappropriation  of  cargo.^^  During  this 
unprosperous  era  with  the  old  leaders  gone  and  no  new 
business  men  yet  arisen,  the  town  decayed  from  its  early 
prosperity  of  the  sixteen-eighties  until  it  presented  the 
melancholy  appearance  the  Reverend  John  Barnard  de¬ 
scribes  in  1714. 


II 

When  the  Reverend  John  Barnard  arrived  in  1714  he 
was  moved  to  record: 

There  were  two  companies  of  poor,  smoke  dried,  rude 
ill  clothed  men,  trained  to  no  military  discipline  but  that 
of  Whipping  the  Snake  as  it  was  called.  There  was  not 
so  much  as  one  proper  carpenter,  nor  mason,  nor  taylor, 
nor  butcher  in  the  town,  nor  any  market  worth  naming  .  .  . 
and  what  above  all  I  would  remark  there  was  not  so  much 
as  one  foreign  trading  vessel  belonging  to  the  town  nor  for 
several  years  after  I  came  into  it,  though  no  town  had  really 
greater  advantages  in  their  hands.  The  people  contented 
themselves  to  be  the  slaves  that  digged  in  the  mines  and 
left  the  merchants  of  Boston,  Salem,  and  Europe  to  carry 
away  the  gains;  bv  which  means  the  town  was  always  dis¬ 
mally  poor  in  circumstances;  involved  in  debt  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  more  than  they  are  worth  .  .  .  and  they  were 

18/ftW.,  p.  318. 

i*E.  I.  H.  C.,  vol.  LV,  p.  79. 

15  Hid.,  vol.  LVI,  p.  202 :  The  suit  concerned  the  following 
goods :  68  gal.  of  molasses,  495  lbs.  of  sugar,  1  bbl.  of  rum, 
25  gal.  of  lime  juice,  32  gal.  of  Angelico  water,  £15  Barbadoes 
money.  The  sloop  was  a  vessel  of  60  tons;  the  suit  indicates 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  but  it  seems  probable  that,  though 
Andrews  was  a  Marblehead  man,  the  capital  was  Philip 
English’s. 
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generally  as  rude,  swearing,  drunken,  and  fighting  a  crew  as 
they  were  poor.^® 

Though  mindful  that  the  navigation  books  of  Samuel 
Russell,  dated  1709,^^  are  far  from  displaying  the  depths 
of  ignorance,  and  that  the  town  saw  erected  in  the  year 
of  Mr.  Barnard’s  coming  one  of  the  first  Episcopal 
Churches  in  New  England,  Avhose  subscription  fund  and 
membership  was  dominated  by  sea  captains,^*  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nard’s  criticism,  on  the  whole,  is  apparently  only  too 
true.  What  had  been  profitable  in  1670  was  out  of  date 
in  1714;  Barbadoes  not  Boston  was  the  paying  market 
for  New  England  fish,  and  thither  Marbleheaders  must 
turn.  This  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  based 
like  the  preceding  prosperity  on  the  fishing  business;  but 
was  unlike  the  past  in  its  breadth  of  basis  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  personnel.  Henceforth  Europe  and  the  West  Indies 
would  see  more  frequently  than  in  the  past  Marblehead 
ships.  We  have  seen  that  the  traditional  story  that  Mr. 
Swett  initiated  the  town’s  foreign  commerce  is  doubtful; 
this  fact  does  not  however  invalidate  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nard’s  assertion  that  in  1714  not  so  much  as  one  foreign 
trading  vessel  was  locally  owned.  If  not  the  originator, 
to  ^fr.  Joseph  Swett  belongs  the  credit  of  resurrecting 
Marblehead  commerce  on  a  broader  and  more  certain 
basis  of  trade  than  that  which  sustained  the  seventeenth 
century  efforts. 

New  commerce,  new  men.  This  new  trade  drew  new 
nien  to  the  town  destined  to  be  its  future  leaders.  Though 
Joseph  Pedrick  and  Greenfield  Hooper  were  native  sons 
who  would  become  founders  of  large  shipping  families, 
though  the  Bubiers,  the  Tuckers,  and  other  similar  fami¬ 
lies  supplied  the  sea  captains  and  smaller  merchants,  it 
was  in  the  new  immigration  of  business  men  that  the 
new  commerce  was  to  find  its  greatest  organizers.  Joshua 
Orne  from  Salem,  the  Lees  from  Manchester,  the  two 
Minots  from  Boston,  and  finally  !Mr.  Joseph  Swett  him¬ 
self  from  Newbury  saw  the  opportunities  of  the  place. 

Roads,  Marblehead :  p.  42. 

Gerry  Papers :  Possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori¬ 
cal  Society. 

Saint  Michael’s  Church;  built  1714.  Roads,  Marblehead: 
p.  362. 
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They  all  made  money  in  the  town  and  many  founded  fami¬ 
lies,  inter-marrying  with  their  fellows  and  increasing 
their  wealth  and  prestige  until  they  became  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  and  leaders  of  the  place,  finally  giving  the  town  by 
their  services  in  the  Kevolution  a  lustre  far  greater  in 
proportion  than  might  be  expected  of  a  place  of  its  size. 
Major  John  Pedrick’s  and  Captain  Tucker’s  services  in 
that  struggle  represent  the  old  families;  the  services  of 
Colonel  Azor  Orne,  Colonel  Jeremiah  Lee  and  Elbridge 
Gerry  represent  the  new.^^ 

The  new  and  growing  commerce  likewise  drew  into 
town  more  ship  masters,  small  merchants,  and  artisans. 
The  two  Gordons  came  up  from  Hamilton  to  sail  for 
Colonel  Lee;  Jacob  Fowle,  William  Bourne,  and  Thomas 
Robie  founded  smaller  mercantile  business;  and  a  small 
army  of  joiners,  wigmakers,  and  carpenters  appeared  to 
serve  the  town  and  supply  the  trades  whose  lack  Mr. 
Barnard  had  deplored. 

It  was  the  gloomy  prophet  that  set  Marblehead  com¬ 
merce  on  the  golden  road;  the  Reverend  John  Barnard, 
with  a  practical  vision  that  most  ministers  today  sadly 
need,  persuaded  Mr.  Joseph  Swett  to  send  his  own  fish 
to  market.  The  result  was  the  voyage  of  a  small  schooner 
to  Barbadoes,  the  success  of  which  moved  others  to  do 
likewise,  and  enabled  Mr.  Swett  to  build  other  vessels 
for  the  European  trade.  Ho  portrait  survives  of  this 
enterprising  trader,  but  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  writing  of 
Marblehead  in  1766  preserves  an  account  of  him:^® 

Mr.  Joseph  Swett,  a  young  man  of  strict  Justice,  of 
great  industry,  enterprising  genius,  quick  apprehension,  and 
firm  resolution,  but  small  fortune,  was  the  first  man  who 
engaged  in  it  [foreign  trade].  He  sent  a  cargo  to  Barba¬ 
does,  and  from  the  profits  of  the  voyage  found  that  he  in¬ 
creased  his  stock,  and  went  on  building  vessels  ’till  he  was 
enabled  to  send  vessels  to  Europe,  loading  them  with  fish. 

19  John  Pedrick  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Pedrick.  Captain 
Samuel  Tucker  was  the  son  of  Andrew  and  Mary  Bartlett 
Tucker.  [MS.  Genealogy  of  C.  C.  Felton,  New  England  His¬ 
toric-Genealogical  Society,  Boston.]  Colonel  Azor  Ome,  son 
of  Joshua  Ome,  Jr.,  and  grandson  of  Joshua  Orne,  was  a 
merchant  and  patriot.  His  portrait  is  preserved.  [E.  I.  H.  C. 
vol.  LX.] 

20  Eliot,  Marblehead. 
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While  he  was  thus  building  up  his  business,  he  was 
not  neglectful  of  his  family.  He  married  Eleanor,  widow 
of  Thomas  Martin,  and  daughter  of  Richard  Knott,  the 
doctor  his  granddaughter  Martha  Swett,  the  daughter 
of  his  son  Joseph  who  married  a  Stacey,  married  in  1745 
Jeremiah  Lee; — Martha’s  sister  Hannah  married  Dr. 
Joseph  Lemmon,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  the  town’s 
physician;  Ruth,  another  sister,  married  “King”  Robert 
Hooper,  “perhaps  the  richest  merchant  of  his  time  in 
New  England.”  Still  another  sister  married  another 
Jilarblehead  merchant,  Benjamin  Marston,  who  like  his 
brother-in-law  Hooper  was  a  Tory  in  1775.^^  A  genera¬ 
tion  of  intelligence  and  prosperity  had  raised  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  young  Newburyport  merchant  to  the  position 
of  colonial  aristocracy;^®  the  good  fortune  of  the  Swett 
family  was  to  be  equalled  by  others  before  the  tide  of 
Marblehead’s  pre-revolutionary  commerce  ebbed  away. 

But  before  considering  these  greater  men,  some  esti¬ 
mate  of  prosperity  in  the  early  decades  is  necessary. 
The  petition  of  1727  had  described  the  towm’s  commerce 
as  from  10  to  20  sail  of  ships  of  trade  beside  more  than 
a  hundred  sail  of  fishing  vessels.  Of  the  twenty-four 
signatures,  four  may  be  disregarded.  Nathaniel  Bartlet 
was  an  inn  keeper,  Richard  Trevitt®*  a  captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  William  Goodwin  was  a  housewright  who 
had  come  from  Boston  to  build  the  second  church  and 
J.  Trevitt  is  unknown.  Of  the  remaining  twenty,  seven 
may  be  designated  merchants  in  the  sense  of  men  engag¬ 
ing  in  trade  beyond  sea,  five  principally  as  ship  captains, 
and  eight  as  shoremen  or  catchers  and  curers  of  fish  on 
a  large  scale.  The  last  two  classes  tend  to  run  together 
and  the  average  captains  of  vessels  were  apt  to  be  shore¬ 
men  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

21  Marblehead  Vital  Records. 

22  E.  I.  H.  C.,  Lee  Family  by  T.  A.  Lee,  vol.  LIII,  p.  329. 

23  Essex  Probate  Records,  no.  26963.  Very  fittingly,  he  re¬ 
members  first  of  all  in  his  will  the  church  that  had  brought 
him  wealth;  he  left  it  £12/10.  His  estate  was  inventoried  in 
1745  at  about  £4670.  It  included:  2  negroes,  %  snow  Rilboa, 
%  snow  Industry,  %  brig  Endeavor,  Schooner  Swallow,  \/^ 
schooner  Phoenix,  %  sloop  Endeavor. 

2«  Richard  Trevitt’s  portrait  is  preserved  in  the  Marblehead 
Historical  Society. 
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In  1727,  however,  all  classes  were  fairly  close;  the 
great  wealth  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  had  not 
yet  appeared  and  merchant,  mariner,  and  shoreman  were 
often  rolled  into  one.  Andrew  Tucker,^®  uncle  of  Robert 
and  brother-in-law  to  Greenfield  Hooper,  is  an  example; 
he  died  in  1740,  designated  mariner,  with  fish  flakes  and 
two  schooners  recorded  in  his  inventory.  These  he  had 
apparently  used,  not  rented,  so  we  may  regard  Andrew 
Tucker  as  the  embodiment  of  all  three  classes  as  they 
existed  about  1730.  Tucker  was  his  own  captain,  caught 
his  fish  in  one  schooner,  cured  it  on  his  flakes,  and  mar¬ 
keted  it  in  the/  other  schooner.  The  estate  left  in  1728 
by  Ambrose  Boden,^®  father-in-law  of  Ebenezer  Stacey, 
valued  at  £1232  with  fish  flakes,  two  schooners  (£568), 
and  a  negro  Nero  represents  approximately  the  returns  of 
this  commerce  to  the  early  merchant-shoreman. 

But  even  then  some  individuals  were  busy  laying  the 
foundations  of  greater  fortunes;  Greenfield  Hooper  had 
begun  the  fortune  that  was  to  be  so  greatly  advanced  by 
the  talent  of  his  son. 

When  in  1747  his  estate  in  which  he  is  referred  to 
as  Greenfield  Hooper,  Gent.,  was  appraised  by  William 
Goodwin,  Isaac  Mansfield,  and  his  son  Robert,  it  was 
reckoned  at  about  £940.^^  It  passed  to  his  better-known 
son,  already  well  established  as  a  merchant.  Nicknamed 
“King”  Hooper  for  his  integrity  and  fairness  to  his  fish¬ 
ermen,  he  was  well  on  the  way  to  wealth  by  the  forties 
when  he  built  the  first  mansion  in  Marblehead  that  still 
stands  to  look  down  on  the  street  that  bears  his  name. 
That  mansion  and  a  charming  country  house  at  Danvers 
were  the  ample  rewards  ^klarblehead’s  most  successful 
merchant  found  in  the  “sacred  cod”  that  his  fleet  of 
schooners  caught  for  him.  The  plump  portraits  of  the 
merchant  and  his  wife  seem  well  enough  pleased  with 
life.  His  wealth  and  reputation  did  honor  to  the  town 
and  it  honored  him  with  its  votes  for  both  Selectman  and 
Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  return.^®  When 
in  1754  an  excise  was  placed  uron  spirits,  wines,  lemons, 
Essex  Probate  Records :  No.  28250. 

*«rbid.,  No.  2820. 

*7  Essex  Probate  Records,  No.  13834. 

*8  Clothey,  Marblehead :  pp.  138  and  145. 
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and  oranges,  etc.,  by  the  General  Court,  it  struck  the  ris¬ 
ing  prosperity  of  the  merchants,  including  Mr.  Hooper. 
The  committee  formed  to  get  the  act  disallowed  com¬ 
prised  Robert  Hooper,  Ebenezer  Stacey,  Colonel  Jacob 
Fowle,  Colonel  Jeremiah  Lee,  and  Captain  Isaac  Free¬ 
man-^  and  doubtless  represents  the  chief  of  those  who 
stood  to  sutfer  by  the  excise.  It  is  in  connection  with 
this  protest  that  1755  found  Robert  Hooper  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court. 

But  “King”  Hooper  was  not  destined  to  die  in  accord 
with  his  fellow  merchants  and  townspeople;  when  the 
division  came  in  1775,  “King”  Hooper  chose  the  royal 
side,^”  and,  though  unlike  his  son  Joseph  he  did  not  flee 
to  England,  his  position  at  home  can  hardly  have  been 
pleasant.  Misfortunes  do  not  come  singly,  and  in  his 
old  age  Robert  Hooper  saw  his  hard-earned  fortune  melt 
away.  When  he  died  in  1791,  the  estate  which  had  been 
in  its  owner's  dav  one  of  the  greatest  in  New  England 
was  bankrupt  with  debts  of  $141,311.00®^  to  Champion 
and  Dickason  the  agents  in  London.  The  very  size  of 
such  a  catastrophe  is  eloquent  of  the  former  commerce 
of  Robert  Hooper. 

The  same  year  “King”  Hooper  was  building  his  house 
there  came  to  Marblehead  another  family  destined  to  a 
great  share  in  its  commerce.  Samuel  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Man¬ 
chester  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  port  nearby  and  built 
for  himself  there  a  house  which  still  lends  dignity  to 
Washington  Square.  He  was  by  trade  a  housewright, 
but  in  Marblehead  he  engaged  in  commerce  with  such 
success  that  by  1753  when  he  died  his  estate  amounted 
to  -£6,542/8/,  including  three  warehouses  and  eleven 
schooners,  much  fine  furniture  and  plate,  and  English 
goods  (£1,500)  and  414  gallons  of  rum.®®  From  the 

29  Roads,  Marblehead  :  p.  63. 

so  Ibid.,  p.  351. 

31  Essex  Probate  Records:  no.  13871.  His  inventory  records 
no  vessels,  but  his  letter  book  pves  the  following:  Salisbury, 
John  Adams,  master;  Industry,  Moses  Galley,  master;  Phoe¬ 
nix,  William  Dixey,  master ;  Success,  Ebenezer  Ellinpwood, 
master ;  Endeavor,  T.  Hawkins,  master ;  Swallow ;  Bilbao ; 
Salem,  Samuel  Kin^,  master;  Sea  Flower.  Benjamin  J.  Lind¬ 
sey:  Old  Marblehead  Sea  Captains. 

32  E.  I.  H.  C.,  vol.  LII. 
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last  two  items  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  engaged  in  the 
characteristic  trade  of  the  period.  The  lines  of  commerce 
were  coast  voyages  to  Philadelphia  or  the  southern  states 
for  produce  or  naval  stores.  These  were  combined  with 
trips  to  the  West  Indies  where  fish  or  products  of  I^ew 
England  domestic  industries  were  exchanged  for  rum, 
sugar,  or  molasses.  These  were  varied  by  voyages 
abroad;  the  better  grade  fish  was  sent  to  Spain  and 
exchanged  for  salt  or  fruit  and  wine.  If  there  was  no 
need  of  these  they  often  obtained  in  England  those  Indian 
goods,  nankeens,  calicoes  and  muslins,  that  formed  so 
large  a  part  of  eighteenth  century  dress.  The  greater 
merchants  monopolized  the  European  trade  or  combined 
all  three  branches,  and  the  large  amount  of  goods  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Samuel  Lee  indicates  his  position.  Samuel 
Lee  had  laid  well  the  foundations  of  the  commerce  of 
the  firm  he  and  his  son  Jeremiah  formed,  but  before 
considering  its  growth  in  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  in  detail  some  of  the  cargoes  that  court  records 
begin  to  furnish. 

The  controversies  which  any  extensive  commerce  pro¬ 
duces  were  especially  frequent  in  an  age  when  court 
action  was  relatively  cheap.  With  the  disappearance  of 
virtually  all  the  customs  records  due  to  the  Revolution, 
the  fragments  of  commerce  preserved  by  chance  in  court 
records  assume  an  importance  which  would  have  no  doubt 
surprised  the  litigants. 

The  first  who  meets  our  gaze  is  a  familiar  figure ; 
Ebenezer  Stacy  had  first  appeared  as  a  signer  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  1727.  In  1750  he  reappears  as  an  established 
merchant  when  he  sues  one  of  his  captains,  Nicholas 
Bartlet,  over  his  management  of  the  goods  entrusted  to 
his  care  in  the  sloop  Good  Fortune  for  a  voyage  to  Bar- 
badoes  in  April,  1746.  The  sloop  had  been  laden  with 
eight  quintals  of  fish  worth  £80;  this  was  to  have  been 
sold  for  £90  which  should  have  been  reinvested  in  sugar. 
The  same  captain  had  also  failed  to  perform  satisfac¬ 
torily  another  voyage  in  1747  in  the  schooner  Eagle  to 
St.  Christopher.  In  this  case  the  cargo  consisted  of  £60 
worth  of  fish  and  £40  worth  of  cooperage  which  was  to 
be  exchanged  for  molasses  and  cotton  wool.®* 

Common  Pleas  Court :  vol.  for  1750,  p.  185. 
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Whether  Ebenezer  Stacey’s  trade  was  confined,  as  these 
two  suits  indicate,  to  trade  to  the  West  Indies  \vith 
coastal  trading  on  the  return,  is  uncertain.  The  Records 
of  the  Annapolis  Customs  district  in  1771^^  record  him 
as  owner  with  John  Pedrick  of  the  Brig  Polly,  Stephen 
Blaney,  master,  bound  for  Lisbon  with  wheat,  flour,  and 
ship’s  bread.  But  by  1771  ^larblehead  commerce  had 
considerably  broadened,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  first 
Ebenezer  Stacey’s  trade  consisted  in  marketing  in  the 
West  Indies  the  fish  his  schooners  caught.  The  products 
there  received  would  be  exchanged,  augmented  by  trading 
on  the  way  home  in  the  Carolinas,  Maryland  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  so  that  the  vessel  would  return  with  a  varied  and 
valuable  cargo.  It  is,  however,  not  entirely  safe  to 
assume  no  connections  abroad,  when  the  fact  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  Ebenezer’s  brother  Benjamin  is  listed  in  a 
suit  as  early  as  1754  as  agent  of  Joseph  Brodeen  of 
Bilbao.®® 

In  that  very  year,  together  with  Benjamin  Stacey, 
Israel  Smith  of  Boston  and  Joshua  Orne,  Jr.,  of  ^ifarble- 
head,  Ebenezer  Stacey  had  engaged  in  building  the  snow 
Champion.^^  These  snows  were  the  large  vessels  of  the 
time,  fully  capable  for  use  in  an  extended  commerce. 
The  estate  of  Joshua  Orne,  Jr.  in  1772,  valued  at  £3596, 
besides  much  fine  household  goods  included  commercial 
articles  that  indicate  a  European  and  West  Indian 
trade.®"  These  facts,  the  joint  building  of  the  Champion, 
and  Benjamin  Stacey’s  connection  abroad,  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  these  gentlemen  were  early  inter¬ 
ested  not  only  in  domestic  commerce  but  in  foreign 
as  well. 

Fortune  had  smiled  on  the  Staceys.  John  was  a  well- 
to-do  captain;  Benjamin  and  Samuel  were  prosperous 
merchants,  influential  in  the  community  and  dignified  by 
the  title  “Gentleman” ;  but  from  a  financial  point  of  view 
Ebenezer  was  the  most  successful.  His  family  had  mar- 

3*  .4nnapoli8  Customs  Clearances. 

35  Common  Pleas  Court :  vol.  for  1750,  p.  361. 

30  Common  Pleas  Court,  Vol.  for  1750. 

37  E.  I.  H.  C.,  vol.  LX.  It  included :  Hogshead  of  sugar,  12 
bbls.  of  rum,  6  casks  of  raisins,  lOS-Vslbs,  of  pork  etc.  Also: 
%  Bill  of  Exchange  of  Nurse  of  Barbadoes  on  Smith  of  Bristol 
to  the  amount  of  £499. 
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ried  well,  especially  Mehitable  who  became  the  wife  of 
Major  John  Pedrick  with  whom  Mr.  Stacey  was  asso¬ 
ciated  in  1771  when  he  died.  His  fondness  for  Mehitable 
and  her  husband  is  clearly  shown  in  his  will  of  which 
he  appoints  John  Pedrick  executor.  His  estate  amounted 
to  about  £4000  including  fish  houses  and  fish  fence,  two 
brigs,  pictures  and  his  mansion  house.  Like  an  orthodox 
New  Englander  he  did  not  die  without  thought  for  the 
Church,  and  he  left  money  to  purchase  two  silver  goblets 
for  the  communion  service  which  still  preserve  the  name 
of  the  donor.®® 

The  year  1754  records  another  suit  of  interest  to 
commercial  history.  Mr.  Kimball  sued  Nicholas  Edge- 
comb,®®  merchant,  for  property  valued  at  £1000  which  he 
had  mishandled  in  a  voyage  to  Spain  between  1749-1753. 
Edgecomb  and  KimbalP®  appear  to  have  been  in  business 
together  with  Thomas  Frothingham  before;  in  1749  they 
built  a  vessel  together  and  in  1751  answered  together 
the  suit  of  Nicholas  Bartlet.  This  present  suit  may  rep¬ 
resent  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership.  The  case  pre¬ 
serves  the  cargo,  and  provides  an  example,  doubtless 
typical  of  the  European  commerce  of  that  date.  The 
goods  consisted  ofp^ 

15  boxes  of  lemons  465  hogsheads  of  salt 

%  of  51  casks  of  salt  58  bbls.  of  salt 

41  boxes  of  lemons  10  casks  of  raisins 

100  jars  of  oyle  70  boxes  of  lemons 

15  jars  of  olives  2  quarter  casks  of  wine 

4  quarter  casks  of  oyle  761/2  milled  dollars 
10  jars  Canary  wine  293  quintals  of  Jamaica  fish 

1  piece  of  cambrick  1  barrel  of  mackerel 

20  bbls.  of  Malaga  2/5  of  58  lasts  of  sacks 

40  casks  of  raisins  20  boxes  of  lemons 

100  doz.  of  Barcelona  hand-  4  quarter  casks  of  wine 
kerchiefs  468  milled  dollars. 

The  separate  enumeration  of  similar  items  indicates 
that  this  list  is  a  compilation  composed  of  the  invoices 

8*  Essex  Probate  Records :  no.  26061.  The  estate  was  very 
long  in  settling;  Major  John  Pedrick  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Knott  as  executor. 

89 Common  Pleas  Court:  vol.  for  1750,  p.  118. 

40  Common  Pleas  Court. 

*1  Common  Pleas  Court,  vol.  for  1750,  p.  120. 
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of  several  voyages.  We  may  assume  from  the  similarity 
of  the  goods  enumerated  to  those  mentioned  in  the  log 
of  the  Schooner  Rockingham  (1771)  on  a  similar  voyage 
that  the  trading  process  in  1754  was  already  established. 
We  may  imagine  a  small  schooner  leaving  Marblehead 
loaded  with  293  quintals  of  Jamaica  fish,  a  barrel  or  so 
of  mackerel  and  some  hard  cash.  Proceeding  to  Bilbao, 
it  disposes  of  the  fish  for  a  cargo  of  salt  which  it  aug¬ 
ments  at  Malaga  with  raisins,  wine,  lemons,  and  olives 
purchased  with  some  of  the  minted  money  which  the 
small  value  of  fish  relative  to  its  bulk  made  it  necessary 
to  carry  to  complete  the  home  cargo.  The  voyage  home 
was  by  way  of  England  where  some  of  the  southern  prod¬ 
uce  would  be  exchanged  for  the  cambric  or  other  fine  cloth 
the  East  India  Company  imported  from  the  Orient. 

Growing  in  fashion  throughout  the  eighteenth  century 
for  the  dress  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  Indian 
products  grew  in  importance  as  a  colonial  import  as  the 
merchants  increased  in  wealth.  An  early  accoiint  book^^ 
of  Benjamin  Marston  in  1759  shows  him  to  have  been 
chiefly  engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade.  Between  1759 
and  1760  he  imported  from  the  London  firms  of  Cham¬ 
pion  and  Hayley  and  Hyde  and  Hamilton  approximately 
£900  worth  of  English  goods  consisting  of  calicos,  serge, 
broadcloths,  shalloons,  and  velvets.  Beside  the  cloth  he 
carried  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  goods  running  from 
buttons  to  lead  bars  and  from  fish  lines  to  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine.  The  latter  items  indicate  that  Benja¬ 
min  Marston  was  not  entirely  specialized  in  one  line  of 
business,  though  less  diversified  than  Samuel  Lee  in 
whose  inventory  were  set  rum  and  English  goods  side 
by  side.  It  is  probable  that  Benjamin  Jilarston  kept  one 
of  those  stores  with  whose  later  form  Robie’s  or  Spar- 
hawk’s  advertisements  will  make  us  familiar  in  which  a 
general  line  of  dry  goods  imported  from  England  were 
retailed  by  the  merchant  himself.  The  connection  with 
Champion  and  Hayley  is  notable;  whenever  Marblehead 
merchants’  European  connection  is  known,  it  is  Cham¬ 
pion  and  Hayley  or  Dickason  of  London. 

<2  Account  Book  of  Benjamin  Marston,  Marblehead  Historical 
Society. 
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An  instance  of  how  these  and  other  goods  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  trans-shipment  from  Marblehead  down  east 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  the  maximum  profit  from 
coasting  and  foreign  trades  is  afforded  us  in  1750  by  a 
suit  of  John  Tasker.  This  time  he  is  allied  with  Richard 
Reed,  Gent.,  to  sue  their  captain,  Samuel  Bowden,  for 
failure  to  account  for  his  voyage  to  Louisburg  with  the 
following  cargo  valued  at  £2000:^® 

778  gal.  of  rum  12  lbs.  of  pepper 

6  barrels  of  pitch  46-i/^  bu.  of  potatoes 

6  barrels  of  tar  46-^  bu.  of  turnips 

2-Vij  barrels  of -molasses  1  hogshead  of  lemons 
204  lbs.  of  cheese  3  boxes  of  lemons 

104  lbs.  of  sugar  43  lbs.  of  sole  leather 

8  waist  coats  54  fish  lines 

9  pair  of  men’s  shoes  27  barrels  of  beef 

2  pair  of  stockings  26  linen  shirts 

271  lbs.  of  mutton  15  lbs.  of  Allspice. 

The  lemons  represent  European  products  while  the 
pepper  and  allspice  were  probably  purchased  in  England 
from  the  East  India  Company;  in  molasses,  rum,  and 
sugar  are  represented  the  surplus  of  some  West  India 
voyage;  while  the  shoes,  leather,  barrels  and  stockings 
are  products  of  New  England  cordwainers,  coopers  and 
housewives.  To  the  other  partner  we  must  look  for  the 
source  of  the  remaining  products;  Richard  Reed^"*  is 
elsewhere  mentioned  as  the  agent  of  Joseph  Edgerton 
of  New  London,  and  in  addition  to  his  alliance  with 
Tasker,  he  appears  to  have  traded  to  the  southern  colo¬ 
nies.  Some  one  of  these  ventures  doubtless  accounts  for 
the  pitch  and  tar  from  South  Carolina  and  the  food  prod¬ 
ucts  supplied  from  some  Connecticut  valley  farm  by  Mr. 
Edgerton  of  New  London. 

This  coasting  voyage,  so  ambitious  as  to  be  almost  for¬ 
eign  trade,  was  seconded  by  an  older  and  less  pretentious 
trade  in  which  Tasker  also  engaged.  As  early  as  1706^® 
the  deposition  of  John  Curtis,  senior,  concerning  the  voy¬ 
age  of  the  sloop  Flying  Horse  of  Marblehead  to  Canso, 
“trading  cloth  and  duck  shot  in  most  of  the  harbors  they 

43  Common  Pleas  Court,  Vol.  for  1750,  p.  120. 

**Ibid.,  p.  371. 

45  E.  I.  H.  C.,  vol.  LVI,  p.  78. 
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were  at,”  marks  the  trade  beginning.  It  had  survived 
and  grown  with  the  population  of  Maine,  until  by  the 
fifties  it  was  a  profitable  feeder  to  the  commerce  of  the 
greater  men  or  a  step  to  raise  the  enterprising. 

Five  years  after  his  suit  with  Samuel  Bowden,  John 
Tasker  was  engaged  with  John  Cox  of  Falmouth,  coaster, 
over  the  delivery  of  cargo  to  Jedidiah  Preble,  Esq.^®  The 
cargo,  worth  £150,  was  to  have  been  shipped  for  one  barrel 
of  pork  prepaid;  it  comprised: 


piece  of  Glerman  serge 
piece  of  broad  shalloon 
Brass  kettle  and  small  things 
20  jars  of  oyle 


80  hogsheads  of  salt 
12  barrels  of  pork 
18  bags  of  bread 
2  bundles  of  English  goods. 


This  cargo,  so  similar  to  the  previous  venture  of  Tas¬ 
ker’s  that  it  needs  no  comment,  is  paralleled  in  a  smaller 
way  by  the  goods  William  Quiner  claimed  had  been  stolen 
from  his  schooner  Elizabeth  in  Nova  Scotia.'  He  asserted 
he  had  lost  pork,  beef,  and  bread  worth  £500.^^^  Another 
suit,  though  it  mentions  no  cargo,  indicates  the  size  of 
the  trade;  William  Smith  and  Samuel  Hooper^*  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  coasting  business  from  1737-1743,  which, 
when  it  came  to  grief  in  court,  the  plaintiff  valued  at 
£2000,  one  half  being  his. 

To  Samuel  Hooper  the  coasting  business  appears  to 
have  counted  only  as  a  step  to  higher  things;  by  1757  he 
is  a  merchant  writing  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Snelling  in  Bos¬ 
ton  as  follows: 

«Sir: 

I  sent  you  by  Captain  Knott  Martin  5  hogsheads  of 
Molasses  which  you’ll  please  to  receive  and  make  sale  of 
for  my  account.  The  remainder  I  have  on  board  Batchel- 
der.  I  shall  send  up  as  soon  as  he  gets  permits  to  take  out. 
I  shall  be  glad  you’d  sell  for  as  short  credit  as  possible. 

I  am,  etc., 

Samuel  Hooper.”*® 

Tasker  evidently  had  discovered  profit  in  his  voyages, 
for  when  he  died  in  1761  he  left  the  good  estate  of 

*6  Common  Pleas  Court,  vol.  for  1750,  p. 

*1  Common  Pleas  Court,  vol.  for  1750,  p.  331. 

Ibid.,  p.  1. 

*9  Manuscripts :  Possession  of  Marblehead  Historical  Society. 
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£2852/7®**  including  one-half  fishing  schooner  and  appur¬ 
tenances  and  the  brig  Sally  and  her  cargo.  She  was  just 
back  from  a  voyage  to  Spain  whose  net  profit  was  £356 ; 
her  cargo  included: 

249  casks  of  raisins  5-V^  casks  of  sherry 

5  casks  of  almonds  200  lbs.  of  soap 

33  boxes  of  lemons  Anchovies,  capers,  and  olives. 

34  doz.  Barcelona  handkerchiefs  6  baskets 

His  wife  survived  him,  dying  in  1769,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  appeared  in  the  papers.®^ 

To  be  sold  at  Public  Auction; 

By  order  of  the  Honourable  Superior  Court  at  the  House 
of  Major  Richard  Reed  in  Marblehead  on  Tuesday  the  29th 
of  August  at  3  o’clock  P.M.,  the  Mansion  House,  out  houses, 
and  land  thereto  adjoining  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Tasker  late 
of  said  Marblehead,  Widow  deceased.  Likewise  one  1/6 
part  of  a  dwelling  house  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Swett  Merchant;  both  conveniently  situated  on  the 
principall  street  ...  of  this  town. 

Thus  closed  the  connection  between  John  Tasker  and 
Richard  Reed.  The  surviving  partner  had  become  a  major 
in  the  Seven  Years’  War®^  and  continued  some  time 
prominent  in  local  affairs,  serving  frequently  on  commit¬ 
tees  or  in  the  General  Court,®®  the  promised  land  of  the 
successful  merchant.  He  survived  the  Revolution,  in 
which  his  nephew  Captain  Samuel  Tucker  played  his 
part,  to  die  in  1782  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  coming  from 
Salem.®^ 

Both  these  foreign  and  coasting  trades  depended  upon 
the  sacred  cod.  As  Mr.  Josiah  Cotton  had  shrewdly 
noticed  in  1704,  “The  whole  township  is  not  much  bigger 
than  a  large  farm  .  .  .  and  so  they  are  forced  to  get 
their  living  from  the  sea,  not  having  room  to  confound 
the  fisherman  and  the  husbandman  and  so  ruin  both  as 
they  do  in  some  places.”®®  Eliot  writes,  “The  town  of 
Marblehead  is  one  of  the  few  that  have  earnestly  entered 

so  Essex  Probate  Records,  no.  27284. 

51  Essex  Gazette  for  Aii^st  8,  1769. 

52  Commission  in  Marblehead  Historical  Society. 

S8  Clothey :  Marblehead :  He  was  in  the  General  Court  1756, 
1770,  1771,  1772. 

s«  Roads,  Manual. 

ss  Roads,  Marblehead :  p.  39. 
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into  the  the  business  of  cod  fishing.”®®  The  truth  of  this 
is  evident  at  every  turn,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fishing 
industry  in  the  eighteenth  century  mark  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  town’s  commerce.  The  petition  of  1727  dis¬ 
closed  the  industry  prosperous  with  100  vessels  engaged. 
But  in  1731®''^  smallpox  brought  distress  upon  the  fisher¬ 
men;  the  subsequent  recovery  was  threatened  by  a  six¬ 
pence  tax  levied  each  month  on  every  fisherman.  The 
vigor  with  which  so  trifling  an  impost  was  resisted  by 
Benjamin  Boden  and  the  townspeople  generally  shows 
the  industry  to  have  been  precarious  at  the  time. 

Until  the  French  and  Indian  War  it  continued  to  grow; 
then,  as  the  fishermen’s  petition  for  protection  remarked, 
“fishing  is  persecuted  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  any 
other  branch  of  business  as  will  appear  by  the  late  capture 
of  many  of  our  vessels  by  the  French  while  on  the  fishing 
Banks.”®* 

Though  gales  made  the  year  1771  disastrous,  the  fish¬ 
ing,  as  business  generally,  prospered  after  1763.  The  fish 
was  exported  to  Bilbao  and  the  West  Indies;  in  1773  the 
customs  district  of  Salem  and  Marblehead  exported 
119,000  quintals  of  cod  to  Boston’s  115,000.®®  The  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  state  thus  employed  about  300  vessels  pro¬ 
ducing  102,265  quintals  of  merchantable  and  137,794 
quintals  of  Jamaica  fish  with  a  revenue  of  £123,366 
sterling.®® 

Assuming  75,000  quintals  as  Marblehead’s  share  in  the 
Salem-Marblehead  report  with  a  value  of  10/  per  quin¬ 
tal,®*  the  annual  value  of  the  export  fishing  business  to 
Marblehead  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
£37,500  sterling.  The  price  of  fish  per  quintal  had 
declined  as  well  as  we  can  judge  since  1749;  then  it  had 
been  about  £1/7;®^  by  1766  the  fish  the  schooner  Molley, 

58  Eliot,  Marblehead. 

6T  Roads,  Marblehead :  p.  50. 

58  Roads,  Marblehead:  p.  64. 

59  Commerce  of  Boston. 

80  Eliot,  Marblehead. 

81  Assumption  is  based  on  the  conclusion  that  Marblehead 
was  more  than  half  Salem-Marblehead  production.  The  ten 
shilling  estimate  is  a  little  under  Eliot  for  merchantable  fish 
(12/1  and  over  his  for  Jamaica  fish  (9/). 

82  Common  Pleas  Court,  vol.  for  1750,  p.  98,  40  quintals  worth 
£68. 
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John  Pedrick,  owner,  handled  was  worth  £1/5;®®  and 
Thomas  Gerry’s  inventory  and  Eliot  value  fish  at  10/1 
and  12/  per  quintal  respectively.®^  But  any  decline  in 
price  was  met  by  the  greater  production  and  larger  and 
finer  vessels;  sixty  to  eighty  tons  had  once  been  good 
sized  but  in  1771  a  new  schooner  was  advertised  for  sale 
of  114  tons,  deck  and  a  half,  and  completely  rigged.®® 

Ill 

Such  was  the  situation  in  the  coasting,  foreign,  and 
fishing  trades  in  the  era  that  ended  with  the  capture  of 
Quebec  and  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Marblehead  had  a 
share  in  the  struggle;  Marblehead  commerce  had  suffered 
from  the  French  cruisers.  In  1761  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Nathan  Bowen,  master,  bound  for  Cadiz  was  taken  and 
carried  into  Bayonne  where  he  and  his  crew  remained 
in  jail.®®  Ashley  Bowen  had  been  more  fortunate;  in 
1756  he  had  sailed  with  Captain  Philip  Lewis  in  the 
Swallow,  Robert  Hooper’s  vessel,  for  the  West  Indies, 
but  had  been  captured  and  taken  into  Martinique.  Escap¬ 
ing  thence  to  St.  Eustatia  he  secured  command  of  a  sloop 
his  fellow  townsman  James  Freeman  wanted  sailed  home 
with  molasses.  On  the  voyage  he  dreamed  of  his  future 
wife.  He  arrived  home  in  time  to  enlist  on  the  Pem¬ 
broke,  one  of  the  ships  in  the  Quebec  expedition.  He 
witnessed  the  capture  of  the  city  in  1759.®’^  Now  at  last 
the  Troy  of  New  England  had  fallen,  and  the  colonists 
were  about  to  enter  that  career  of  commercial  expansion 
that  raised  fortunes  from  thousands  to  tens  of  thousands 
and  brought  in  less  than  a  decade  separation  from  the 
mother  country.  Soon  the  Marbleheaders  who  had  been 
present  at  Quebec  would  listen  to  the  fate  of  the  impress¬ 
ment  of  their  townsmen  from  the  decks  of  Pitt  Packet 
homeward  bound  from  Cadiz;®®  soon  the  non-importation 

«3  Account  Book :  Marblehead  Historical  Society. 

«*  Essex  Probate  Records,  no.  10782 ;  Eliot,  Marblehead. 

es  Essex  Gazette  for  Jan.  14,  1771. 

8®  Roads,  Marblehead,  p.  68. 

8T  Roads,  Marblehead,  p.  65. 

68  Bowen  Diaries :  Marblehead  Historical  Society.  He  pre¬ 
served  sketches  of  the  house  flags  of  Marblehead  merchants. 
They  are  reproduced  in  Benjamin  J,  Lindsey’s  “Old  Marblehead 
Sea  Captains.” 
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agreement  would  mark  the  first  step  in  the  coming 
struggle.  Sixteen  years  after  his  diary  recorded  the  great 
triumph  of  the  British  Empire  in  America,  Ashley  Bowen 
would  be  forced  to  write  down  the  difficxilties  in  which 
his  Tory  principles  involved  him  with  his  fellow  towns¬ 
men.®® 

Meanwhile  this  great  burst  of  prosperity  was  both  a 
climax  to  the  colonial  period  and  a  prelude  to  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  period,  and  before  considering  it  some  estimate 
of  the  Marblehead  just  preceding  it  is  necessary.  An¬ 
other  minister,  this  time  in  Boston,  summarized  in  an 
account  of  Marblehead  in  1761  the  work  the  Rev.  John 
Barnard  had  begun.  Describing  that  half  century  of 
growth  Eliot  says  in  part: 

Now  and  for  years  past  we  have  seen  it.  A  distinct  regi¬ 
ment  is  completed  of  seven  companies,  well  clad,  bright 
countenances,  vigorous  and  active  men;  so  well  trained  in 
the  use  of  their  arms  and  the  various  motions  and  marches 
as  to  exceed  most  regiments  in  the  country.  .  .  . 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  manners  of  the  people 
were  so  much  cultivated  as  to  be  remarkable  for  their  civili¬ 
ties  and  especially  for  their  hospitality  to  strangers.  There 
were  not  only  gentlemenlike  families  and  pious  and  well 
behaved  people  in  the  town,  but  the  very  fishermen  rose 
superior.  .  .  . 

The  town  before  the  American  Revolution  (in  the  words 
of  a  respectable  gentleman  who  preached  the  sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Hubbard)  as  to  its  numbers  and  opulence 
swarmed  with  inhabitants,  was  a  pattern  of  industry,  flour¬ 
ished  in  trade  and  abounded  in  wealth.^® 

Such  was  the  town  that  prepared  to  profit  by  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  peace.  The  leader  in  this  expansion  of  trade 
was  Jeremiah  Lee,  Esq.,  who  filled,  in  the  sixties  and  sev¬ 
enties,  the  place  Robert  Hooper  had  occupied  in  the  forties 
and  fifties.  “King”  Hooper,  though  still  alive  and  still  a 
great  merchant,  is  the  figure  of  the  past;  Jeremiah  Lee  is 
the  merchant  of  the  future.  Born  in  1721  at  Manchester 
he  had  been  brought  up  in  Marblehead  where  his  father 
Samuel  Lee  had  moved.  Then  in  1745  he  married 

09  Roads,  Marblehead,  p.  80. 

TO  Eliot,  Marblehead. 
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Martha  Swett  and  engaged  in  the  trade  that  made  his 
fortune  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  colonies. 

His  business  with  his  father  proved  very  profitable  and 
upon  the  latter’s  death  in  1753  he  continued  in  business  as 
a  great  importing  and  exporting  merchant  whose  name  was 
known  in  all  the  commercial  ports  of  Europe.  .  .  .  He 
early  became  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  Marble¬ 
head,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Marblehead  at  that 
time  was  not  a  mere  fishing  village,  but  the  great  shipping 
center  of  Xew  England.  .  .  .  There  were  then  sixty  mer¬ 
chants  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.'^^ 

Jeremiah  Lee’s  part  in  this  trade  brought  him  great 
wealth  and  all  that  then  went  with  it.  He  was  a  colonel 
of  militia,  a  position  of  dignity  and,  as  the  coming 
struggle  was  soon  to  show,  of  responsibility  as  well.  Poli¬ 
tics,  too,  gave  him  a  high  place;  he  was  prepared  to  fill 
the  places  to  which  he  would  certainly  have  risen  in  the 
Revolution  but  for  his  early  death.  ^Meanwhile  there 
was  no  thought  of  this,  for  the  colonel  was  concerned 
with  the  civilian  pursuits  of  family  and  business.  In 
1768  he  built,  at  a  cost  of  about  £10,000,  the  beautiful 
mansion  on  Washington  Street  that  is  today  his  chief 
monument  as  well  as  that  of  the  town’s  trade.  At  about 
the  same  time  both  he  and  his  wife  were  painted  by 
Copley  in  his  best  manner  to  preserve  ’till  the  present 
the  round  intelligent  face  of  ^tlarblehead’s  first  merchant 
together  with  the  proud  mein  of  his  Swett  wife. 

From  the  Essex  Gazette  and  the  Customs  Records  of 
the  Annapolis  District  in  Maryland,  we  are  enabled  to 
get  a  very  good  picture  of  Lee’s  trade.  The  newspaper 
entries  supply  only  the  names  of  captains  and  vessels, 
but  the  list  of  his  vessels  the  Probate  Court  includes 
permits  a  pretty  certain  check.  The  newspaper  records 
list,  with  breaks,  entries  and  clearances,  between  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1761  and  May  27,  1771;  during  this  period  fifty- 
five  entries  and  clearances  are  recorded  that  are  certainly 
Marblehead  vessels ;  of  these  over  12  per  cent  are  J eremiah 
Lee’s.  His  entries  are  from  Grenada,  St.  Nicholas,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  St.  Ubes;  his  clearances  show  two  for  Spain 
and  one  for  Virginia.  The  Annapolis  Records  provide 

71  E.  I.  H.  C.,  vol.  LII,  pp.  330,  Lee  Family  by  T.  A.  Lee. 
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a  more  certain  if  more  restricted  view;  these  entries  and 
clearances  between  1771-1774  give  13  out  of  24  of  the 
former  and  12  out  of  26  of  the  latter  to  Jeremiah  Lee 
alone  or  with  his  partners  Joseph  and  William  Lee. 
Anything  was  grist  to  their  mill,  and  the  vessels  are  loaded 
with  a  surprising  array  of  goods  running  from  shoes  and 
furniture  or  fish  to  molasses,  sugar  or  chocolate.'^^ 

This  was  the  trade  that  built  the  Lee  mansion,  but 
the  time  was  coming  for  Jeremiah  Lee  to  turn  to  other 
things.  Though  always  a  law-abiding  trader, — in  1767 
he  cautioned  John  Allen,  master  of  his  schooner  Darby, 
to  break  no  acts  of  trade — Lee  did  not  feel  bound  by 
those  ties  that  compelled  his  fellow  townsmen,  Robie, 
Hooper,  and  Michael  Bowden  to  remain  loyal  to  King 
George.  Patriotism  or  some  vision  of  future  trading 
opportunities — something  persuaded  the  great  merchant 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  Revolution.  In  pursuance  of  this 
course,  while  with  Gerry  and  Orne  at  Cambridge  on  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  they  were  driven 
from  their  beds  to  spend  the  night  shivering  in  the  fields 
while  red  coats  searched  the  house  for  them.  The  chill 
Lee  took  was  fatal  and  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  on  May 
tenth,  he  died  at  his  beautiful  country  home  at  Newbury 
on  the  eve  of  that  great  struggle  in  which  he  promised  to 
have  played  so  eventful  a  part.  He  left  behind  him  the 
sum  of  £45,148,  the  beautiful  houses  and  their  contents, 
and  a  fleet  of  flve  schooners,  a  snow,  a  brig  and  a  ship.'^® 

If  Jeremiah  Lee  was  the  leader,  he  had  plenty  of  fol¬ 
lowers.  These  enjoyed  varying  success,  but  few  gave 
greater  promise  of  founding  a  great  family  than  the  Ped- 
rick’s  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity.  Joseph  Pedrick 
had  married  in  1725  a  grand-daughter  of  old  Richard 
Knott  he  himself  is  listed  at  his  death  in  1771  as  a 
merchant,  but  the  mercantile  prestige  of  his  family  rests 
on  his  children  especially  on  John  who  bore  the  tradi¬ 
tional  family  name.  Major  John  Pedrick,  the  fourth 
child,  evidently  applied  his  business  talents  early,  for  in 

Ship  News  in  Essex  Gazette  and  Annapolis  Customs  Clear¬ 
ances. 

T3  Refer  to  Note  71. 

1*  Sarah  Martin,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Eleanor  Knott 
Martin. 
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1756  he  was  able  to  build  the  mansion  house  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Street  that  is  now  almost  his  only  relic  in  the  town. 

The  Essex  Gazette  records  entries  and  clearances  of 
what  are  probably  his  vessels  from  Alieant,  Bilbao,  West 
Indies  and  Lisbon.  The  Annapolis  Customs  Records  for 
1771  give  the  entering  and  clearing  cargo  of  the  Brig 
Polly  he  and  Ebenezer  Stacey  owned  together ;  she  entered 
with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  salt,  fish,  furniture,  and  shoes  and 
cleared  with  wheat,  flour  and  ship’s  bread  bound  for  Lis¬ 
bon.'^®  The  account  book  of  his  running  from  1763-74 
deals  chiefly  with  the  fishing  schooners  he  possessed  and 
shows  how  closely  even  the  greatest  merchants  clung  to 
this  all-important  staple.  Another  notebook  preserves  a 
curious  list  of  the  supplies  and  cash  issued  to  his  ships 
and  men.'^®  The  best  evidence  of  the  extent  of  John 
Pedrick’s  trade  is  contained  in  the  long  inventory  of  his 
estate  calamancos,  calicoes,  muslins,  chintz,  and  shal¬ 
loons  show  his  extensive  trade  with  Champion  and  Dicka- 
son,  his  London  agents,  while  the  never-failing  stocks  of 
rum  and  molasses  show  that  his  trade  still  followed  the 
accustomed  channels  as  well.  His  estate  was  appraised, 
in  1784,  by  John  Gerry,  Francis  Felton,  and  Samuel 
Swett,  totalling  £6,628,118;  it  included  ^  Swallotv,  the 
schooners  Betsey,  Molly,  Joseph,  and  Newbury,  I/3  of 
Brig  Lydia,  ^  schooner  Eagle  and  two  boats,  real  and 
personal  estate,  and  government  and  private  paper. 
Though  not  insolvent  as  many  of  the  less  fortunate  mer¬ 
chants  were,  the  estate  was  thought  to  be  for  some  time, 
and  one  terse  note  in  the  inventory  shows  how  many  a 
Marblehead  fortune  was  sacrificed  to  the  cause  of  war: 

“Deduct  the  Schooner  Elizabeth,  Captain  Nicholas  Gordon 
master,  taken  in  February  1781  which  was  before  the  inven¬ 
tory  was  complete.” 

With  less  prominence  but  with  considerable  success 
Richard,  Thomas,  William  and  Knott  Pedrick  followed 
their  brother  John.  The  younger  two  did  little  before 
the  Revolution;  their  task  lay  in  the  revival  after  the 

Ship  News  in  Essex  Gazette  and  Annapolis  Customs  Clear¬ 
ances. 
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war  when  Marblehead  needed  leaders.  Richard  and 
Thomas  likewise  did  their  share  in  this,  but  more  than 
their  younger  brothers  they  got  themselves  established 
before  the  Revolution.  Two  business  letters  to  Richard 
Pedrick  from  Barbadoes,  one  in  1765  and  another  in 
1771,  survive  to  indicate  his  general  line  of  commerce.'^* 
The  letters  are  from  his  agents  Rand  and  Phillips;  that 
in  1765  mentions  arrival  of  Captains  Lee  and  Tucker 
and  quotes  the  current  prices  in  codfish,  boards,  hoops, 
sugar,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  .stocks  on  hand.  There  was 
no  train  oil  but  “the  demand  for  that  article  nearly  over.” 
The  letter  in  1771  is  similar,  mentioning  the  state  of  the 
market  and  the  arrival  of  Captains  Lecraw  and  Gale. 

The  earliest  account  book  preserved  of  Thomas  Ped¬ 
rick  bears  the  date  1765  and  indicates  that,  like  his 
brother,  he  dealt  in  fish  to  the  West  Indies.  It  runs  to 
1774  and  shows  an  expanding  business  trading  to  all  parts 
of  the  West  Indies  and  to  Europe.  When  he  died  in 
1802  he  left  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  town  with  real 
estate  alone  amounting  to  $14,000.'^® 

During  this  time  the  combination  of  Jacob  Fowle  with 
Amos  and  Francis  Grandy  appears  frequently  on  the 
pages  of  the  Annapolis  records.  An  agreement  and  a 
receipt  have  been  preserved  by  chance  to  give  to  the 
beholder  far  more  contact  with  the  commerce  of  the  past 
than  endless  pages  of  painful  research  could  do.  The 
Annapolis  Customs  House  records  the  entry  of  the 
schooner  Mary,  Francis  Grandy,  master,  in  ballast  from 
St.  Ubes ;  she  departed  for  Alicant  with  wheat  and  beans. 
A  clearance  paper  of  this  vessel  for  Bilbao  for  1773  may 
mark  the  beginning  of  this  very  voyage.®® 

Still  another  family*^  engaged  in  Marblehead  trade  in 
this  prosperous  era  is  that  of  Thomas  Gerry.  Thomas 
Gerry  had  come  to  Marblehead  from  England  and  mar¬ 
ried  into  the  Russell  family.  He  had  engaged  in  trade 
with  success  following  the  usual  lines.  His  letter  books 

T8  Manuscripts :  Marblehead  Historical  Society. 

T9  Account  Books :  Marblehead  Historical  Society :  Essex 
Probate  Records:  No.  21111. 

89  Prom  original  documents  in  possession  of  the  author. 

81  See  also  “Richard  Skinner,  an  Early  Eighteenth  Century 
Merchant  of  Marblehead,”  E.  I.  H.  C.,  vols.  67  and  68. 
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and  those  of  his  sons  Samuel  Russell  and  Elbridge  Gerry 
contain  a  great  mass  of  matter  in  relation  to  the  trade 
showing  the  relations  of  the  Gerrys  with  merchants  in 
Spain,  England,  Barbadoes  and  Boston.  From  the  great 
mass  of  material  only  samples  can  be  chosen,  and  I  have 
tried  to  select  three  letters,  each  one  concerned  with  a 
separate  division  of  the  trade. 

Dec.  17,  1761. 

Mr.  Edward  Broome,®* 

(Barbadoes) 

Sir: 

I  did  design'  to  load  Captain  Oliver  this  fall  and  send 
him  to  your  address.  But  the  fishing  being  little  this  year 
and  but  a  small  quantity  of  good  merchantable  fish,  thought 
it  best  not  to  load  till  the  fall  fish  is  ready,  which  I  design 
to  do  and  send  him  to  you.  .  .  .  etc. 

Thomas  Gerry 

Marblehead,  April  16,  1767. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Snelling,®* 

(Boston) 

Sir: 

We  are  informed  your  market  is  so  glutted  with  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  as  to  reduce  the  price  to  9  and  10  dollars.  As 
that  is  the  present  case  and  greater  quantities  are  daily 
expected,  we  have  concluded  on  another  method  of  turning 
what  we  have  and  have  accordingly  asked  the  favor  the 
bearer.  Captain  Hale,  to  wait  on  you  for  those  sent  up  by 
Howard. 

We  are  obliged  to  you  for  the  good  sale  of  our  little  quan¬ 
tity  of  lemons,  etc.  etc. 

Elbridge  Gerry 

Marblehead,  Dec.  24,  1774. 
Messrs.  Lynch,  Killketty,  &  Moornay®* 

(Bilbao) 

Gentlemen : 

My  last  to  you  of  July  4th  was  by  Captain  Sinclair  to 
which  refer,  since  which  I  have  received  your  agreeable 
favors  of  July  12  and  30  with  accounts  carried  which  I 
found  right  and  leave  noted  accordingly.  Cantain  David 
Ross  with  the  Brig  Union  arrived  here  Dec.  1  after  his 

82  Gerry  Letter  Books :  Marblehead  Historical  Society. 
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usual  passage  of  about  70  days  from  Cadiz  —  should  be 
obliged  if  you’d  remit  account  of  sales  of  my  last  two  ven¬ 
tures  per  Union  and  Betsey.  .  .  . 

The  purpose  of  my  present  writing,  is  to  inform  you  I 
have  a  schooner,  Captain  Northy  master,  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies  which  I  suppose  will  be  here  toward  spring,  I  in¬ 
tend  upon  his  return  to  procure  a  cargo  of  Isle  Fish  to  your 
address,  if  so,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  draw  on  you  for  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  cargo.  .  .  . 

Public  affairs  look  very  dark  here,  what  will  be  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies,  God  only  knows.  .  .  .  etc. 

Samuel  Gerry 

Thomas  Gerry  died  just  before  the  dark  affairs  of  the 
time  closed  in  upon  the  trade  of  the  town,  bringing  its 
citizens  and  his  son  renown,  but  its  business  many  a 
profitless  year.  His  estate  amounted  in  1774  to  £4,695 
comprising  many  wharves  and  warehouses  which  shel¬ 
tered  English  goods  and  200  quintals  of  Jamaica  fish 
worth  10/8  per  quintal  and  two  schooners.®® 

Another  letter  of  the  same  period  refers  to  a  voyage 
of  the  schooner  RocJcingham  in  1773  of  which  the  log 
has  survived  to  give  us  today  a  clear  picture  of  the  trade 
that  flourished  just  before  the  dark  storm  clouds  that 
worried  Samuel  Gerry  burst  upon  the  colonies.  Richard 
Stacey,  the  captain,  was  the  sou  of  John  and  Hannah 
Stacey  and  the  nephew  of  Ebenezer  Stacey.  He  follow'ed 
his  father  to  sea  who  as  captain  of  the  Neptune  and 
Indufttry  was  in  the  Lisbon  and  Bilbao  trade. 

[He]  “made  his  first  voyage  as  commander  of  a  vessel  in 
1756  when  he  was  registered  Captain  of  the  Pembroke,  66 
tons,  from  Marblehead  to  Philadelphia.  ...  In  the  same 
year  he  also  made  a  voyage  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  1757 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Brig  Benjamin,  94  tons,  to  St, 
Kitts  and  St.  Martins  in  the  West  Indies;  in  1761,  62,  and 
63  he  made  trips  to  St.  Kitts,  St.  Martins  and  Barbadoes 
with  the  Brig  Benjamin,  returning  with  cargoes  of  rum, 
molasses,  and  salt  consigned  to  Stacey,  Glover  and  Jacob 
Fowle.  ...  In  1765  he  commanded  schooner  Dreadnought, 
80  tons,  to  St.  Christopher,  Bilbao  and  Cadiz.”®® 

8*  Essex  Probate  Records :  No.  10782. 

*9  E.  I.  H.  C.,  Vol.  LVI,  p.  81 :  Richard  Stacey  by  Miss  Harriet 
S.  Tapley. 
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In  1772  we  find  him  in  command  of  the  schooner 
RocJcingham,  the  Gerry  vessel  in  whose  log  he  wrote 
these  words  June  27,  i772: 

A  log  Book  for  a  Passage  Intended  in  the  Schooner 
Rockingham  from  Marblehead  towards  Bilbao  of  which  is 
master,  under  God,  for  the  passage  Richard  Stacey.  God 
send  us  safe  to  our  desired  port  in  safety.  Amen. 

The  Rockingham  arrived  at  Bilbao  July  27  and  after 
discharging  fish  cleared  for  Cadiz  in  ballast  August  7 ; 
on  August  22  Cadiz  was  left  behind  for  Malaga  when 
under  Captain  Stacey’s  vigilant  eye  the  vessel  was  re¬ 
rigged  and  painted.  70  quarter  casks  of  wine,  400 
casks  of  raisins,  and  120  boxes  of  lemons  were  shipped; 
then  September  20  the  Rockingham  stood  out  to  sea  bound 
for  Falmouth,  England.  Here  all  hands  were  employed 
until  I^ovember  12,  1772,  refitting  and  unloading  raisins, 
lemons,  and  wine,  then  the  schooner  sailed  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  where  it  arrived  December  22,  1772.  Here  173 
boxes  of  lemons  and  130  casks  of  raisins  were  converted 
into  a  cargo  of  flour  which  was  taken  to  Marblehead  and 
landed  January  17,  1773. 

On  the  last  page  entered  under  November  25,  1772 
is  the  following: 

This  day  dangerously  fell  under  the  [illegible]  broke  both 
shins  damn  bad.  There  are  fifteen  evils  which  bring  a  man 
to  death  and  destruction;  these  are  care,  sorrow,  disease, 
old  age,  frights,  famines,  want,  labour,  sleep,  death,  stings 
of  conscience,  force,  fraud,  strife  and  war.®^ 

Such  were  the  gloomy  reflections  of  Captain  Richard 
Stacey  at  the  conclusion  of  a  voyage  that  probably  brought 
money  to  both  himself  and  his  owners. 

To  us  it  brings,  complete  in  the  compass  of  our  log¬ 
book,  not  only  a  revelation  of  the  Gerrys’  prosperous  trade 
but  a  revelation  of  that  of  the  town  as  well. 

This  was  the  trade  slowly  developed  from  the  simple 
beginning  of  Maverick,  Knott  and  Swett;  it  had  built 
Marblehead,  until  about  the  year  1770  the  town  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  a  “greater  number  of  inhabitants  than 
any  other  towm  of  the  province,  Boston  excepted,  and 

81  Manuscripts :  Marblehead  Historical  Society. 
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was  supposed  at  that  time  to  have  imported  more  hard 
money  than  any  other  towns  into  the  province.”®*  The 
town  not  only  traded  abroad;  its  stores  contained  choice 
goods  carried  for  local  sale.  John  Sparhawk  begged 
leave  to  inform  his  customers  that  an  “Elegant  Assort¬ 
ment  of  English  Goods”  could  be  had  at  his  shop,  while 
Thomas  Robie  supplied  to  the  public  the  china,  wall¬ 
paper,  gunpowder,  and  cheeses,  his  vessels  gathered  from 
Europe,  along  with  the  products  of  humbler  local  in¬ 
dustry.®* 

The  town  was  connected  by  the  line  of  packets  that 
were  run,  mostly  by  the  Martin  Family,  between  Marble¬ 
head  and  Boston;  in  1773,  55  trips  were  made  to  Bos¬ 
ton.®* 

To  provide  for  the  numerous  strangers  in  the  flourish¬ 
ing  port,  Henry  Sanders  announced  his  new  tavern,  “The 
Green  Dragon,”  near  Robert  Hooper’s  wharf  “where  all 
gentlemen,  strangers,  and  others  may  depend  on  meeting 
with  good  attendance  and  entertainment.”*^  Alexander 
Campbell  offered  to  supplant  Joshua  Kimball  proposing 
to  carry  on  wig-making  and  hairdressing  at  his  shop  where 
“those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  chose  to  favor  him  with 
their  custom  may  depend  upon  the  best  attendance.”*^ 

For  one  brief  decade  these  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
Marblehead  moved  on  in  their  prosperity,  having  their 
portraits  done,  discussing  new  chances  of  trade,  or  new 
shifts  in  politics.  For  a  few  short  years  they  rivaled 
Boston  and  equalled  Salem,  building  their  mansions  with 
their  trade,  holding  their  militia  commissions  and  their 
seats  in  the  General  Court*®  in  Boston  with  all  the  pride 
of  a  provincial  aristocracy.  All  who  could,  laid  claim 
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to  the  title  Gentleman  or  Esquire  after  the  wealth  their 
ships  brought  back  had  converted  each  erstwhile  skipper 
into  a  miniature  aristocrat,  be  it  never  so  faint  a  copy, 
of  the  ancient  regime.  To  some  this  became  second  na¬ 
ture,  and,  like  the  gentlemen  they  claimed  to  be,  they 
suffered  for  the  King,  leaving  their  comfortable  man¬ 
sions,  filled  with  hard-won  mahogany,  silver,  and  Bilbao 
mirrors,  to  pass,  amid  the  jeers  of  their  townsmen,  down 
King  Street  to  the  vessels  that  bore  them  away  to  Boston 
or  Halifax — some  of  them  forever. 

The  Revolution  was  the  ruin  of  Marblehead  as  a  trad¬ 
ing  center  of  consequence.  Its  narrow  harbors  open  to 
wicked  gales  from  the  northeast  and  its  scanty  hinter¬ 
land  to  provide  articles  of  trade  marked  it  for  inevitable 
decline.  Fish,  the  enterprise  of  a  few  merchants,  and 
the  relative  smallness  of  all  trade  had  allowed  its  startling 
growth;  after  the  war  all  this  disappeared,  though  Fed¬ 
eral  prosperity  concealed  it  for  a  while.  Larger  vessels, 
greater  capital,  and  more  goods  could  not  consist  wfith 
a  port  too  small  to  hold  such  ships,  a  town  whose  mer¬ 
chants  had  consumed  their  means  in  a  patriotic  struggle, 
and  a  locality  whose  only  staple  was  its  fish.  To  this, 
its  original  support,  the  town  reverted,  but  in  an  age 
when  foreign  commerce  had  expanded  far  beyond  the 
capacities  of  fish  to  support.  Seamen  continued  to  be 
bred  at  Marblehead,  but  they  became  not  merchants  but 
sea  captains,  sailing  the  ships  of  Boston,  Salem  or  Hew 
York.  The  mansions  decayed,  the  wharves  and  ware¬ 
houses  that  had  once  held  salt  from  Bilbao  or  lemons 
from  Cadiz,  descended  to  become  warehouses  of  fish. 

Finally,  only  a  tradition  and  a  name  or  two  remained 
to  remind  the  Marbleheader  that  his  town  had  once  been 
in  a  position  to  offer  its  port  and  warehouses  to  a  Boston 
suffering  from  the  port  bill.  In  this  ghostly  form  the 
maritime  history  of  pre-Revolutionary  Marblehead  has 
wandered  till  the  present, — ^to  this  spirit  it  is  hoped  this 
article  has  added  some  flesh  of  fact  gathered  here  and 
there  from  the  wreckage  left  by  Time  and  Revolution. 
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From  Account  Books  of  Aaron  Waitt  in  Possession 
OF  THE  Essex  Institute. 


One  of  Aaron  Waitt’s  receipt  books,  which  has  recently 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute  through 
the  courtesy  of  Charles  E.  Goodspeed  of  Boston,  contains 
new  material  relating  to  vessels  built  for  Salem  mer¬ 
chants  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  The  following 
notes  are  taken  from  this  and  other  Waitt  account  books 
in  the  Library  of  the  Institute. 

Aaron  Waitt  owned  one-eighth  of  the  snow  Beaver, 
which  was  debtor  to  him  for  outfit  and  cargo  in  the 
summer  of  1783,  £128.5s.7d. 

The  brig  Bellona  was  charged  with  £64  on  Jan.  26, 
1778,  and  the  schooner  Benjamin,  for  supplies,  on  Dec. 
15,  1778. 

He  paid  Elisha  Snow,  for  outfit  of  the  sloop  Betsey, 
Oct.,  1779,  to  Feb.,  1780,  £1664.  He  owned  one-eighth 
of  the  brig  Betsey  in  1780  and  1781,  and  John  Tucker 
outfitted  her  at  a  cost  of  £1620.  On  the  second  voyage 
in  the  spring  of  1782  Gabriel  Holman  paid  £3  for  one- 
ninety-sixth  part  and  Caleb  Low  paid  £9  for  one-thirty- 
second  part. 

The  ship  Black  Prince,  in  Nov.,  1778,  and  the  brig 
Brandywine,  in  Feb.,  1779,  were  outfitted  by  him. 

The  schooner  Cutter,  of  which  he  owned  three-six¬ 
teenths,  was  debtor  to  him  £129,  in  the  spring  of  1778. 

Benjamin  Kent  and  Company  built  the  schooner  Dol¬ 
phin  at  New  Mills,  Danvers,  in  1783,  Capt.  George 
Osborn,  probably  as  agent,  superintending  the  work  and 
outfitting.  Waitt  owned  one-eighth  part. 

The  brig  Don  Oalvez,  of  which  Waitt  owned  one- 
sixteenth,  was  outfitted  from  Feb.  to  April,  1782,  by 
Capt.  Osborn  at  a  cost  of  £199. 158. 4d. 

The  brig  Dispatch  was  first  mentioned  in  October, 
1778.  Waitt  owned  seven-thirty-seconds,  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1780  her  outfit  and  cargo  cost  £17,190.18.  Jacobs 
was  master  in  1780,  and  on  her  second  voyage,  1781-82, 
she  was  debtor  to  Waitt  in  the  sum  of  £85. 
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He  owned  one-quarter  of  the  sloop  Elizabeth  on  her 
first  voyage,  in  the  autumn  of  1781,  when  she  was  out¬ 
fitted  at  a  cost  of  £596.  Her  cordage  was  taken  from 
the  Issue,  powder  from  the  Rhodes  and  sundries  from 
the  Greyhound. 

The  brig  Fanny,  as  she  went  to  sea  Nov.  28,  1778, 
was  debtor  to  Waitt,  £653.  She  was  taken  by  the  enemy. 

He  was  part  owner  of  the  brig  Franklin  in  October, 
1778,  and  in  September,  1780,  he  owned  one-fifth  of 
the  schooner  Fly.  Capt.  John  Tucker  mentioned. 

The  brig  Freemason  was  debtor  to  Waitt  for  outfit¬ 
ting,  April,  1778.  Her  first  cruise  was  in  July,  1778; 
second,  October,  1778.  From  December,  1778  to  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1779,  she  was  outfitted  at  a  cost  of  £1392. 6s. 
Capts.  Dixey  and  Lewis  mentioned. 

Waitt  owned  three-eighths  of  the  ship  Friendship,  and 
she  was  debtor  on  her  second  voyage,  for  outfitting  and 
cargo  April,  1783  to  February,  1784,  £7l4.10s.l0d. 
This  ship  was  built  in  1782-83,  Capt.  Zachariah  Burch- 
more  receipting  for  £97 . 10s .  for  supplies  in  October.  On 
May  14,  1783,  this  ship  was  debtor  to  Eliphalet  Breed 
for  work  to  the  amount  of  £18,  and  on  May  17,  George 
Perkins  furnished  Imnber  to  Capt.  Gideon  Henfield  at 
£34.3s.6d. 

Waitt  owned  seven-thirty-seconds  of  the  schooner 
Friendship  in  1782.  On  Jan.  21,  1784,  she  sailed  for 
Virginia  to  load  with  tobacco  for  London. 

The  schooner  Gamecock  was  outfitted  in  August,  1781, 
by  Capt.  John  Tucker  at  a  cost  of  £78.  Sails  and  cord¬ 
age  were  taken  from  the  Issue. 

Brig  General  Pickering  was  debtor  to  Waitt,  October 
18,  1778  for  £70.6s.6d.  Andrew  Cabot,  agent.  E. 
Glover  mentioned. 

Schooner  Greyhound,  on  Sept.  29,  1778,  was  debtor 
to  pork  and  beef  taken  out  of  her  prize.  She  was  sold 
at  auction  on  Sept.  29,  1779,  and  Waitt  paid  Samuel 
Page  £625  for  one-sixteenth,  John  Buffington,  £567. 18s. 
for  one-sixteenth,  Joshua  Grafton,  £1250  for  one-eighth, 
and  Ebenezer  Beckford  £317. 10s.  for  one-thirty-second. 
In  July,  1780,  Waitt  owned  three-eighths  of  her,  worth 
£6642. 12s.  Waitt  paid  Capt.  George  Osborn  £2475  for 
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outfitting  the  schooner  in  May,  1781.  S.  Tucker  was 
the  commander  in  the  summer  of  1781.  A  new  schooner 
Greyhound  was  built  in  Boston  in  1782,  of  which  Aaron 
Waitt  owned  one-eighth  part.  She  sailed  that  summer 
and  made  a  second  cruise  in  September.  She  was  out¬ 
fitted  for  another  voyage  in  February,  1783.  Capt.  John 
Tucker  mentioned. 

The  schooner  Harlequin,  of  which  Aaron  Waitt  owned 
one-eighth,  in  March,  1778,  took  a  prize  and  Waitt 
received  £77  by  the  hand  of  Capt.  Jonathan  Tucker. 

The  ship  Harlequin  was  built  at  New  Mills,  Danvers, 
by  Benjamin  Kent  and  Company,  1779-1780,  and  Waitt 
owned  ten-thirty-seconds  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  the  ship 
being  debtor  to  him  for  £103, 831. 13s. 2d.  On  the  first 
cruise,  Oct.,  1780,  Capt.  Jonathan  Webb  was  commander; 
on  the  second  cruise  in  the  summer  of  1781,  the  ship 
was  debtor  to  Waitt  for  supplies,  £28,900;  on  the  third 
cruise  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  she  took  a  prize.  The 
ship’s  anchor  cost  £620. 

The  schooner  Hawk,  also  probably  built  at  New  Mills, 
Danvers,  was  outfitted  in  November,  17.77  by  Waitt  for 
£205.7s.9d.  Capt.  Thomas  Phillip  mentioned.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1778,  the  owners  took  out  of  the  Hawk,  34  pounds 
of  Dowder  and  cartridges  for  the  schooner  Greyhound. 
Waitt  owned  one-sixteenth,  in  the  autumn  of  1782. 
Capt.  Dennis  mentioned. 

The  brig  Hero  was  building  in  Boston  in  the  winter 
of  1781.  Waitt  owned  three-sixteenths  of  this  brig, 
which  was  debtor  to  him  £31,358.  Capt.  John  Tucker 
bought  50  three-pound  shot  at  £12  and  18  double-headed 
shot  at  £126  among  other  items  toward  her  outfitting. 

The  schooner  Hope,  one-eighth  of  which  was  owned 
by  Waitt,  was  outfitted  in  September,  1782  by  Capt. 
John  Tucker.  Amount,  £14. 8d.  He  had  a  share  in 
the  brig  Hope  in  1779. 

He  owned  one-thirty-second  of  the  schooner  Hornet  in 

1778,  which  was  debtor  to  him  £518.2s.7d.  at  the  end 
of  that  year.  Isaac  Needham  mentioned.  On  Oct.  21, 

1779,  she  sailed  from  Salem  with  a  cargo.  It  was 
decided  that  Waitt  was  not  entitled  to  one-thirty-second 
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of  the  prize  snow  at  that  time  in  Salem  harbor.  John 
Dutch  mentioned. 

The  schooner  Issue’s  outfit  and  cargo  cost  Waitt 
£12,874,  in  1781.  ^  He  owned  one-quarter  of  the  schooner. 
Capt.  John  Tucker  mentioned. 

He  owned  shares  in  the  Lark  from  December,  1777 
to  December,  1778.  John  Dutch  had  charge  of  the  out¬ 
fitting.  He  owned  three-sixteenths  of  the  ship  Live  Oak 
in  1782  and  1783,  and  shipped  a  cargo  of  boards  by 
Capt.  Samuel  Tucker.  Capt.  John  Buffington  mentioned. 
In  1781  he  owned  one-eighth  of  the  ship  Mary. 

Receipts  for  money  paid  by  Waitt  for  building  of  the 
brig  Mermaid  to  Capt.  George  Osborn  from  August, 
1782  to  January,  1783,  f444.1s.l0d. 

He  owned  three-sixteenths  of  the  sloop  Minerva,  which 
cost  him,  including  masts,  spars,  etc.,  £246. 16s.,  in  the 
summer  of  1782. 

The  brig  Monmouth  was  debtor  to  Waitt  for  supplies 
in  the  autumn  of  1778.  Capt.  Jonathan  Ingersoll  was 
agent.  [Taken  in  the  autumn  of  1780,  Pickman  &  White, 
owners,  J.  Ravel,  master. — Waitt  Mss.] 

The  ship  Pilgrim  was  debtor  to  him  in  the  summer 
of  1778.  Capt.  Stephen  Cleveland  and  Andrew  Cabot, 
agents. 

The  ship  Pulaski  was  building  in  the  spring  of  1780. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  vessel  to  which  Waitt  referred  in 
this  entry:  “Bot  a  ship  at  Vendue  July  26,  1780,  to 
rig  ship  building  at  Hew  Mills.”  The  sum  of  £22,200 
was  part  payment  for  the  ship  bought  at  vendue. 

The  schooner  Rambler  was  debtor  to  Waitt,  1779-1780. 
Ebenezer  Bickford  mentioned,  and  the  schooner  Rattle¬ 
snake  before  December,  1779. 

Waitt  owned  three-thirty-seconds  of  the  schooner  Raven 
built  at  Hew  Mills,  Danvers,  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1782.  On  Oct.  4,  news  was  received  that  she  was 
taken  and  carried  to  Hewfoundland. 

Ship  Rhodes  was  built  at  Boston  and  Waitt  owned 
one-tenth  in  1779  and  1780.  Her  sails,  shrouds,  stays 
and  cable  were  taken  from  the  Roehampton  and  powder 
and  iron  from  the  Greyhound.  Her  second  cruise  was 
to  the  West  Indies,  in  January,  1781,  Capt.  Gabriel  Hoi- 
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man.  Her  third  cruise  was  in  October  and  November. 
Capt.  Goodhue  of  brig  Hope  and  Nehemiah  Buffington 
mentioned. 

Waitt  owned  one-eighth  'of  the  ship  Robust  in  the 
autumn  of  1781,  and  the  schooner  Roebuck  was  debtor 
to  him  in  October,  1778,  Cajpt.  Jonathan  Ingersoll  being 
the  agent. 

The  ship  Roehampton  was  debtor  to  Waitt,  Sept.  3, 
1779,  for  bringing  her  from  Marblehead,  etc.,  £1959. 

On  October  5,  1783,  Waitt  paid  Robert  Shillaber  for 
outfitting  the  Roehampton.  |She  sailed  for  Barbadoes  on 
June  7,  1784, with  a  cargo  of  boards  and  sixty  horses, 
the  latter  having  been  bought  by  Waitt  from  the  farmers 
of  Essex  County  for  export.  An  expense  account  of  the 
owner’s  voyage  to  New  York  and  his  stay  there  from 
Sept.  28,  1786  to  December  18,  1786  is  given  in  detail. 
In  the  New  York  market  he  found  molasses  selling  at 
Is.lOd.,  New  England  rum  at  2s. 5d.,  cotton  at  38. 6d. 
per  pound  and  salt  at  2s.  to  28. 6d.,  very  dull  and  but 
little  sale  for  it.  The  ship  sailed  from  New  York  at 
11  o’clock,  November  21,  1786  for  Bristol,  Eng. 

He  owned  one-eighth  of  the  schooner  Spy  in  March, 
1778.  Capt.  Samuel  Tucker  mentioned,  and  one-sixteenth 
of  the  schooner  Tatnibush  in  April,  1778.  Capt.  Jona¬ 
than  Tucker  mentioned. 

He  owned  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  ship  Terrible,  and 
she  was  debtor  in  1780,  £3278. 15s. lOd.  for  the  fifth 
cruise.  She  was  outfitted  on  the  fourth  cruise  by  Pote 
and  Stacey  of  Marblehead.  There  was  also  a  brig  of 
the  same  name  in  which  he  was  interested  in  1779.  On 
December  11,  1778,  Capt.  Richard  Stacey  was  paid  for 
the  brig  building  at  Marblehead,  Samuel  Pote,  agent, 
£2504.  This  may  refer  to  the  brig  Terrible. 

Waitt  owned  one-quarter  of  the  brig  Tom  and  made 
repairs  in  the  summer  of  1783  to  the  amount  of  £234. 
She  went  on  her  second  and  third  voyages  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1784. 

The  sloop  Trenton  was  debtor.  Sept.  8,  1777  for  out¬ 
fitting,  £349,  and  again  in  the  following  March,  £114. 

He  owned  one-eighth  of  the  brig  Two  Brothers.  She 
was  debtor  in  September,  1779  about  £9000.  There  wa.s 
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a  schooner  of  the  same  name  in  1778.  The  ship  Two 
Brothers  was  outfitted  in  February,  1780,  for  a  cruise 
to  the  West  Indies  at  £682.  Another  bill  of  charges 
from  July,  1780  to  January,  1781,  shows  outfit  and 
cargo  of  about  £12,000.  The  fourth  voyage  was  in 
August  and  September,  1781.  Captains  Osborn,  Sanders, 
Robert  Leach  and  John  Leach  mentioned. 

The  schooner  Two  Friends  was  debtor  from  Septem¬ 
ber,  1778  to  February,  1779,  for  outfitting,  £957.  She 
was  taken  and  carried  to  Bermuda  in  September,  1779. 
Capt.  Robert  Shillaber  mentioned. 

Waitt  owned  three-sixteenths  of  the  brig  Vigilant, 
which  was  debtor  for  outfitting  from  September,  1781 
to  January,  1782,  when  she  went  on  her  first  voyage. 
Her  second  voyage  was  in  June.  Captains  John  Symonds, 
Tucker  and  Cook  mentioned. 

The  brig  Vengeance  from  May,  1779  to  February, 
1780  was  debtor  for  outfit,  and  the  brig  Venus,  of  which 
Waitt  owned  one-twenty-eighth.  She  was  bought  at 
^larblehead  by  Capt.  William  Shillaber  in  November, 
1778  and  was  debtor  until  the  next  November  to  the 
amount  of  £2331.  Waitt’s  share  of  her  outfit  and  cargo 
in  1780  was  £5900.  Capt.  Peter  Silver  mentioned. 

The  sloop  William  of  which  he  owned  one-eighth  in 
March,  1779,  was  cast  away  at  the  South  Shore  in  the 
next  month.  The  rigging,  sails  and  anchors  were  saved. 

Waitt  was  part  owner  of  a  schooner  building  at  the 
South  Shore  by  Capt.  Thomas  of  Hanover,  December 
3,  1777.  Jerathmeel  Peirce  was  then  debtor,  £855.  He 
had  a  new  ship  building  at  Boston,  from  August,  1779 
to  April,  1780,  Nehemiah  BuflSngton  and  Gideon  Hol¬ 
man,  agents.  Another  new  ship  was  building  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1778,  Capt.  Holman,  agent. 


SALEM  TOWN  EECORDS. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXVIII,  page  48.) 


To  Constable  Deliuerance  Parkman  or  any  other  Con¬ 
stable 

Att  a  Generali  Town  Meeteing  held  the  20*^  June  1687 
Then  was  Chosen  for  Constable  to  Serue  In  the  Eoome 
of  Cap^  Charles  Redford:  Jo®  Phippen  the  Seacond:  A 
Shore  man  now  butt  formerly  master  of  a  Ketch  being 
son  to  Jo®  Phippen  Sen' 

[1131  Salem  the  26“*  July  1687 

Sundry  Acco*®  D'  To  John  Chaplin 
Samuell  Gardner  Jun'  as  ^  his  Receipt  In  pay  dated 
this  day  25 :  02 :  0 

Benj®  Gerrish  ^  Receipt  3* :  12® :  0**  mony 

J ohn®  Marston  ^  Receipt  0:19:4  mony 


4:11  :  4  In  pay  06 : 17 :  0 
31:19:0 


m'  Nich®  Noyce  D'  To  John  Chaplin  ^  Receipt 


as  mony 

14: 

8 

Sundry  Acco*®  D'  To  Constable  Chaplin 

m'  Higginson  minister  ^  Receipt  26  July  87 

14: 

0 

m'  Benj®  Gerrish  ^  Receipt 

8: 

:0 

This  as  mony 

1:  2; 

;0 

Att  A  Metteing  of  the  Seleckt  men  this  26“*  July  1687 
being  prsent  viz  m'  Samuell  Gardner  Sen'  Cap*  John 
Price  m'  John  Ruck  m'  Tym®  Lindall  L*  Tho  Gardner 
W“  Hirst  The  Aboue  done  at  this  meeteing 

Agreed  that  a  Town  Meeting  Should  be  Warned  to  be 
on  the  28**"  July  1687  being  Thursday  Next  at  Ten  of 
the  Clock  In  the  Moring  at  the  Vsuall  place 

[114]  Salem  the  28***  July  1687 
Att  a  Meeteing  of  the  Freeholders  of  this  Town  this 
day  Itt  was  Voted  that  m'  William  Murrey  Should  haue 
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power  &  hath  power  ^  s'*  Vote  to  geather  the  Rates  of 
the  Seauerall  persons  w'**  hath  not  p**  the  Ministers  Rate 
to  John  Chaplin  late  Constable 

Itt  was  Voted  that  there  be  a  Voluntary  Subscription 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  Each  person  Subscribeing 
what  he  will  giue  ^  Annum  towards  the  Mayntenance  of 
the  Ministers  that  now  are,  &  Soe  euery  Sabbath  day 
giue  Pt  of  the  Same  Sum  by  way  of  Contribution  in 
mony  mentioning  in  a  paper  what  he  giues  Soe  that  the 
Deacon  may  Know  from  time  to  time  what  Each  person 
hath  paid  and  if  any  haue  not  Mony  they  may  pay  unto 
the  Deacons  any  good  CurP  pay  quarterly  soe  as  to  make 
up  the  whole  Sum  Subscribed  w***  in  y®  Yeare  the  Con¬ 
tribution  to  Begin  Next  Sabbath  day 

Voted  the  Silect  !Men  are  Impowred  to  Choose  &  de¬ 
sire  two  suffitient  men  to  Joyn  w***  the  Deacons  to  make 
a  preface  to  and  take  Subscriptions  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Salem  &  to  Assist  them  what  they  Cann  In  Receiueing 
the  Ministers  Iklayntenance :  the  Seleekt  men  haue  made 
Coyce  of  Samuell  Gardner  &  L*  Stephen  Sewell  to 
Assist  the  Deacons  in  the  aboue  Said  Affayr 
August  the  11“*  day  1687 

Att  a  Meeteing  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Town  of 
Salem  this  day:  W“  Hirst  being  Chosen  Moderater,  ther 
was  Read  the  Tresurers  Warrent  for  the  Cooseing  of  a 
Commissioner  for  this  Town 

In  pursuance  of  the  Warrent  aboue  at  s^  meeteing  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  m'  Jonathan  Corwin  was  Chosen 
a  Commissioner  for  this  Town  of  Salem  ^  Vote 

[115]  Salem  the  25***  August  1687 
all  p'sent  w***  y*  Commissionr 

According  to  a  Warrent  from  John  Vsher  Esq*  Tresu- 
ror  &c  Bareing  date  from  Boston  the  20***  day  of  July 
1687  The  Commissioner  &  Select  Men  haue  Taken  a 
List  of  the  male  persons  w***  amounts  to  Three  hundred 
&  twenty  w'**  togeather  w***  the  Estats  amounts  to  Sixty 
pounds  According  as  the  Law  directs,  to  the  Best  of  our 
Judgments 

This  is  a  Trew  Copie  of  what  was  Giuen  to  m*  Jo“* 
Corwin  Comission*  &  Signed  by  the  Select  Men  &  himself 
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At  a  meeteing  of  the  Select  men  this  10“*  October 
1687  being  present  as  ^  the  margent 

Cap*  Jn®  Price  m'  Jo“  Ruck  m'  Tym®  Lindall  L*  Tho: 
Gardner  W“  Hirst  John  leech 

Agreed  by  all  that  W™  Hirst  Should  Giue  Notice  to 
Seauerall  Constables  Indebted  to  the  Town  that  they 
Come  to  m'  John  Gednys  House  to  the  Select  Men  who 
will  Attend  to  Settle  Accompts  with  the  Said  Constables 
on  Monday  Come  Sennitt  Next  being  the  24***  day  of 
this  Instant  month  at  Seauen  of  the  Clock  In  the  moring 
Att  A  meeteing  of  the  Select  Men  this  lO**  October 
1687  being  jwesent  as  ^  Margent 
Cap*  John  Price  Samuell  Gardner  sen'  m'  John  Ruck 
m'  Jn®  Leach  L*  Tho:  Gardner  W“  Hirst  Tym®  Lindall 
Agreed  as  ffolloweth 

That  —  m'  Benj“  Gerrish  D'  To  James  Poland  Constable 
for  s'*  Gerrish  Rec*  p'*  him  for  Ministers!  In  pay 
Rate  In  the  yeare  1686  In  Mony  18*  Ini-  27:00:0 
Mony  j 

for  his  Receipt  dated  04***  8***  “®  1687  In 


fish  &  pewter  pd  to  s'*  Gerrish  as  mony  24^18  1 : 17 :  0 


Sundry  Acco*®  D'  To  James  Poland  Constable 
8“®  12.86  m'  Higginson  minister  for  2)  On  Acco* 
Notes  for  7  foote  &  5  footej  0.12.0 
10:6:86  of  wood  Rec'*  of  Benj®  Horne 
In  ye  yeare  86 

1“®  31.87  for  his  Receipt  for  soe  much 

Rec'*  of  Jon“  Neele  0.08.0 

1“®  14.1686/7  m'  Noyes  for  soe  much  p'*  ^ 

Jn®  Ropes  8*  mony  1:00.0 

posted  to  Poland  ^  Receip*  0 : 12 :  0 


[116]  Salem  the  24***  October  1687 
Sundry  Accompts  D'  to  John  ffelton  Constable  viz 
8“®  22 :  87  Benj“  Gerrish  for  his  Receipt! 

43*  In  Wood  5*  In  Come  &  Six  po'*  5*>-  11.16.00 

4'*  In  mony  Comes  to  In  pay  9 :8 :0— allj 
9“®  23 :  86  For  his  Rec*  for  Soe  much  of 

Sam*  Golthrite  In  pay  12 :  00 

12 :  08 :  00 
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m'  Nich®  Noyes  him  ^  John  Burton 
12  foote  wood  as  ^  Receipt  17 
January  1686  12 :  0l 


For  Soe  much  p**  you  ^  ffra  Nurs 
for  Barnard  as  ^  Your  note  y®  15 


Aprill  1687,  12  foote  Wood 

12.0 

2: 

13: 

0 

For  Soe  much  p^  Jn®  ffoster  14 

foote  wood  Wood 

14:  0 

For  his  Note  22"*  8"*®  87  for  Soe 

much  of  Simonds 

15:  0 

John  Marston  for  2  Receiptsi 

one  28®  mony  &  one  for  8®  isj-  2 

:4:0 

mony  is  36®  amo*®  to  In  pay  J 

03: 

04: 

00 

For  Soe  much  p**  him  ^  W“  Os- 

burne  In  pay 

10:0 

m®  Higginson  minister  for  18  foote 

wood 

p^  ^  Eleazer  Giles  ^  Receipt  9“®  20: 

\ 

00: 

18: 

00 

1687 

1 

— 

19: 

03: 

00 

Sundry  Accompts  D*"  To  m'  John 

Ruck 

1. 

s. 

d. 

m'  John  Higginson  For  his  Receipt 

as  mony  8 : 

00: 

00 

m*"  Nich®  Noyce  for  his  Receipt  as 

mony 

3: 

08: 

08 

as 

mony 

11: 

08: 

08 

Add  to  this  Sum  to  Bring  itt  into 

pay 

5: 

14: 

04 

Abated  m'  Daniell  King  19®  6 

of  m® 

Croade  Rate 

17; 

03: 

00 

for  w®**  I  giue  m®  Ruck  Cr  for  Itt 

00; 

:  19: 

:  6 

L*  Samuell  Gardner  D®  to  James  Poland 

18: 

;02: 

:  6 

For  his  Receipt  for  the  Minister 

2 

.04 

.  0 

Ditto  Gardner  D*’  to  John  ffelton  Constable 
For  Soe  much  he  is  to  pay  for  y*  ministers 
In  pay  12:  0 

Sundry  Acco*®  D*"  to  Jn®  Trask  Constable  In  pay 
Majo®  Bartholomew  Gednv  for  Soe  much 
p"*  him  2:11:  9 

m'  John  Higginson  for  5  foote  wood  p^  by 
Isaack  Reede  0 :  06 :  03 

Town  D*'  to  James  Poland  Constable 
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For  Soe  much  John  Mackmallion  for 
work  on  the  High  wayes  1 :  4 :  6 

[1171  Salem  the  24***  October  1687 
Israeli  Porter  D'  To  John  Trask  Constable 

For  his  Note  drwn  for  3:18:  6 

Ordered  thatt  W"*  Hirst  deliuer  the  Constables  there  Rates 
if  Soe  he  when  he  speaks  w***  the  Tresurer  &  S^  Tresurer 
Sayes  he  should 

January  19***  168- 

Rec^  of  m*  Eleazer  Giles  In  mony  w®**  he)  1. 

Sayes  is  in  p*  for  Land  he  bought  of  y®  town  [  1 :  00 :  0 
Att  a  Meeteing  of  the  Seleckt  men  this  30***  day  of 
January  1687  Being  present  as  ^  Margent 

Cap*  J n®  Price  m'  Sam*  Gardner  m*  J ohn  Leach 
L*  Tho:  Gardner  William  Hirst  &  m'  Tym®  Lindall 
Rec**  of  m*"  John  Greene  In  Mony  for  Rent 

of  Ryall  Syde  5* :  01 :  00 

Sundry  Acco**  D*  To  John  Leach 

Town  for  1  Bull  &  bringing  2 :  2:00 

Cash  for  Soe  much  Rec**  of  him  being  for  2 : 19 :  00 

Rent  of  Ryall  Side  - 

5 :  01 : 00 

Cash  Receiued  of  Zachariah  Herrick  for 
John  Batchellers  Esstate  for  Rent  of  Ryall 
Side  5:  1:  0 

Cash  Receiued  of  John  Tompkins  for  Rent 
of  Ryall  Side  5:  2:  6 

agreed  y*  Goodman  Greene  should  be  abated  his  minis¬ 
ters  Rate  w***  Constable  ffellton  on  Consideration  of  his 
Mothers  Mayntenance 

agreed  y*  m™  Gedny  Should  be  paid  In  Mony  for  y* 
Selects  Mens  Expence 

ordered  paid  m"  Gedny  In  mony  4‘  10*  0  being  In 
full  of  our  Expence  this  Yeare 
p**  by  W“  Hirst 

[118]  Salem  the  30***  January  1687 
Att  a  meeteing  of  the  Seleckt  Men  P'sent  viz 
Cap*  John  Price  m'  Sam"  Gardner  m'  Tymothy  Lindall 
&  L*  Thomas  Gardner  William  Hirst 
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Cash  Rec^  of  Isaack  Cookes  for  Rent  In 
of  Land  In  the  thick  Swamp  by  Nath  Puttnamj  8*00 
M*'  Daniell  Epps  D*’  To  Sundry  Acco*® 

To  Cap*  Charles  Redford  for  1  yeares  Rent^ 

of  Backers  Island  p^  m*’  Epps  J  3.00.0 

To  m'  Jonathan  Corwin  for  Note  drawn  onl 

him  to  pay  m'  Epps  for  1  Yeares  Rent  ofj-  3.00.0 

y*  Missery  J  - 

6:  0:  0 

agreed  y*  W“  Hirst  should  Settle  Acco*  w***  m'  Daniell 
Epps  &  pay  the  Ballance  out  of  the  Towns  Mony 
m'  Daniell  Epps  D''  To  Cash 

For  Soe  much  Paid  him  7:5:6 

p^  sP  W“  Hirst 

Att  a  meeteing  of  the  Select  men  this  24***  flFebruary 
1687  Being  present  as  ^  margent 
m'  John  Ruck  Cap*  Jn®  Price  m'  Samuell  Gardner  Sen' 
L*  Thomas  Gardner  W"  Hirst  Tym®  Lindall 

Ordered  m'  John  Higginson  minister  D'  To  James 
Poland  For  39*  mony  &  39*  In  pay  p"*  m'  Jn®] 

Higginson  w®**  amo**  to  in  pay  w***  Aduance  on  4 : 17 :  0 

39  j 

For  Soe  much  p^  ^  Widdow  Skerry  In  pay  1 :  3:0 


Gaue  M"  Gedny  Lads  &  Mayds  in  mony  for  6 :  00 :  0 
Tending  on  us  this  Yeare  1  p®*8/8  00:  6:0 

[119]  Salem  the  24***  fFebruary  1687/8 
Att  a  meteing  of  the  Select  Menu  Present  viz. 

Cap*  John  Price:  m'  Samuell  Gardner  Sen'  m'  John 
Ruck  m'  Tymo:  Lindall  L*  Tho:  Gardner  &  W***  Hirst 
Ordered  that  Walter  Skinner  Should  haue  a  note  on 
W“  Downten  for  2 : 15 :  00 

Walter  Skinner  D'  To  W“*  Hirst  A  Note  on  W***  Downten 
late  Constable  for  2:15:0 

Att  a  meeteing  of  the  Select  men  this  24***  day  fFeb'y 
Anno  Domini  1687/8  Being  present  as  ^  margent 
Cap*  Jn®  Price  m'  Sam*  Gardner  m'  Jn®  Ruck  L*  Tho 
Gardner  W”  Hirst 
Ordered 

Sundry  Acco**  D'  To  Elizur  Keysar  Constable  Viz 
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7“o — 7*11  mr  Benj*  Gerrish  In  Mony  4 : 17 :  0 

on  Acco*  is  7:5:6 

6 —  1  Cap*  John  Higginson  In  Shoos  as  Cash 

1 :  09 :  4  on  Acco*  is  2:4:0 

12 — 20  s^  Higginson  ^  Da  Phippen 

In  pay  16 : 0 

p^  Ditto  ^  Jn®  Lambert  Sen' 

In  may  15 :  0 

p^  Ditt  ^  Jn®  Pickrin  12 :  0 

12"®— 20  po  Ditto  ^  Hath  Beedle  In 

pay  ,  1 :00 : 0 

12“® — 20  p**  Ditto  In  Bootes  &  Shoos  ^ 


8^  Keyzar 

2:10:0 

5:13:0 

9“® — 29  m'  Noyse  for  wood  p^  him 

^  Rich 

Comer  10  foote 

0:10:0 

7“® — 26  m'  Hi^inson  Sen'  p**  him  ^  Ben: 

Ganson  6"  8^  mony 

0:10:0 

W“  Hirst  p**  p**  Da  Bacon 

14:0 

Ditto  p^  ^  Jn®  Hill  &  Brother 

17:0 

1:11:0 

17:13:6 

[120]  Salem  the  24  ffebruary  1687 
Abatments  made  m'  Elizar  Keyzer  being  poore  people 


&  persons  Absent  viz*: 

John  Andrew  Glasier  Was  not  belonging  to  8  d 
town  then  10 :  00 

Thomas  Darby  went  from  Town  before  he  had 

y®  List  15 :  00 

ffrancis  Elliott  was  gone  out  of  town  10 :  00 

Edward  Hicholls  14 :  00 

m'  Packer  Docter  10 :  00 

Jn®  Richards  10:00 

Dockter  Randoll  12 :  00 

Benj*  Woodroe  10 :  00 


4:11:00 
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Sundry  Acco**  D'  To  Cap*  John  Hi^nson 
m*  Noyse  Soe  much  him  as  Mony  43®  4^^ 

In  pay  is  3:5:  0% 

Walter  Skinner  for  Soe  much  p"*  S**  Skinner  on 
Acco*  2 : 10 :  0 

The  Town  for  Soe  much  p**  Dauid  an  Indian 
as  mony  2:01:6 

For  Soe  much  p**  Dauid  Bro:  John  as  mony  0: 11:  6 
By  Aduance  on  3 : 16®  0  w'**  he  hath  p^  more 
In  mony  then  he  hath  Receiued  In  mony  ad¬ 
uance  is  1:18:0 


10:  6:0 

m*  John  Higginson  ministers  D*'  To  John  Chaplin  on  acco* 

For  his  Receipt  dated  24“*  12“®  for  14®  as  mony 

is  1:1:0 

12”. 24. 87  m*  Noyse  for  his  Receipt  as  mony 

10®  6  0:15:9 


1:16:9 

m*  Nicholas  Noyse  D*  To  James  Poland  Constable 

For  his  Receipts  for  9*  14®  O'*  &  15®  8*  mony  w®** 

amounts  to  In  pay  8 :  4:6 

abatements  made  to  m'  James  Poland  Constable 

Thomas  Darby  1:14:0  Quid  Acco* 

abatements  made  James  Poland  Costable  on  his  New  Acco* 

Knights  the  Rope  maker  10®  0 

Jo®  Swasy  Jun*  Deceased  18:0 

Rich  Croad  Sen*  15:0 

W“  Swettland  Sen*  18:0 

-  3:1:0 

[121]  Salem  the  23“*  Aprill  1688 

Att  a  Meeteing  of  the  Select  men  w***  the  Constables  Be¬ 
ing  present  as  ffolloweth 

m*  Samuell  Gardner  Sen*  m*  John  Ruck  L*  Thomas 
Gardner  William  Hirst  m*  T-^onothy  Lindall 
Select  Men 

m*  Daniell  Lambert  m*  Jn®  Mascoll  m*  Deliuerance  Park- 
man  -  Constables 
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Chosen  by  Consent  of  all  persons  John  Ropes  for  Sealer 
of  Weights  &  Meassures  for  this  Town  Vntill  another  be 
Chosen 

Att  a  Meeteing  of  the  S'*  Select  Men  Same  day  as 
aboue  Agreed  w“*  Walter  Skinner  to  Keepe  the  Town 
heard  this  Yeare  from  the  Ninetenth  day  of  Aprill  unto 
the  Tenth  day  of  Nouember  the  said  Walter  Skinner  is 
to  Call  for  them  &  driue  them  out  Euery  morning  and 
bring  them  home  at  Xight  &  he  is  to  haue  three  Shill¬ 
ings  &  Nine  pence  for  Each  Cow  one  third  In  mony  & 
the  Rest  In  pay  &  hee  is  to  take  his  mony  &  pay  of  the 
persons  Owner  of  the  said  Cow  or  Cows  &  he  is  to  be 
Allowed  a  man  on  Sabbath  dayes  once  in  the  Yeare  for 
him  that  hath  two  Cows  &  Soe  proportionably  for  him 
or  them  that  keepes  more  or  Less  or  Six  pence  a  Cow 
in  mony  for  Each  Cow 


m'  Isaack  Foote  ] 
m*'  Caleb  Buffome  J 
L*  John  Pickrin  ) 
Samuell  Archer  ) 
Ensign  John  Clyford  } 
m'  John  Crum  well  j 
m'  John  Traske  ) 
m'  Samuell  Gaskin  j 


for  the  North  ffield 
for  y®  South  flBeld 

for  the  Town  w“’in  Bridge 

for  y®  Glass  house  &  w“*out 
y®  Bridge 


[122]  Salem  the  23***  Aprill  1688 


Affreed  by  the  Select  men  that  the  pound  by  Isaac 
Cookes  Made  by  the  proprieters  of  the  North  ffield  be  a 
Leagall  pound  prouided  the  Said  proprieters  Make  itt 
Suffitient  &  Keepe  itt  Soe  at  there  Own  Cost  and  Like¬ 
wise  agreed  that  the  pound  in  the  Town  by  Samuell 
Williams  be  Repayred  and  Made  Suffitient  and  that  m' 
Tymo:  Lindall  &  Sergeant  John  Lech  ar  Appoynted  to 
See  Said  Pound  made  Seruiceable 

Agreed  by  Said  Select  Men  that  Isaac  Williams  Jun' 
&  John  Woodall  Daniell  Keton  &  W"*  Reeues  doe  See 
that  Swine  be  Ringed  Yoaked  &  According  as  the  law 
Direckts 

May  the  6***  day  1688 
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Att  a  meeteing  of  the  Select  men  Being  Present  Viz 
m'  Samuell  Garder  Sen' m'  John  Ruck  L*  Thomas  Gard¬ 
ner  William  Hirst  Tymothy  Lindall 

Ordered  and  agreed  that  m'  Deliuerance  Parkeman 
Costable  Shall  y*  Next  Leckture  day  giue  Notice  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  This  Town  to  Meete  togeather  on  the 
Third  Monday  in  May  being  the  one  &  Twentyeth  day 
of  this  Instant  May  at  the  Vsuall  place  at  Nine  of  the 
Clock  in  y*  morning  for  the  Choyse  of  Seleckt  Men 
Towns  men  or  Ouerseers,  and  for  the  Choyse  of  a  Com- 
missoner  and  Constables  as  the  Law  direckts,  as  by  an 
act  bareing  date  the  seauenteenth  day  of  March  1687 
in  y®  fourth  Yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Soueraigne  Lord 
King  James  the  Second  &c  Entituled  an  Act  for  Regu- 
lateing  y®  Choyice  of  Select  men  Constables  &  other 
Officers  in  the  Respecktiue  Towns  w^^'in  this  Dominion 
Ordered  that  W“  Hirst  Should  Pay  m'  Daniell  Epps 
the  Ballance  of  S'*  Epps  his  Accompt 

[123]  Salem  the  16***  day  of  May  1688 
Att  A  Meeteing  of  the  Select  men  of  Salem  his  day  Be¬ 
ing  present  m'  Samuell  Gardner  Sen' m'  Tymothy  Lin¬ 
dall  L*  Thomas  Gamer  William  Hirst  &  Cap*  John  Price 
m'  John  Ruck  m'  John  Leech 
Sundry  Acco*“  ^  ord' 

The  Town  D'  To  Samuell  Gardner  Sen'  for  work  don 
on  y®  High  Wayes  by  John  Robbinsons  house  neere  ould 
m'  Gardners  house  formerly:  on  y®  Hill  Neere  the  Riuer 


&c  viz 

To  Caleb  Buffome  2  day  worke  4“ 

Samuell  Gaskin  1  day  Ditto  2 

Joseph  Sibly  2  days  4 

Daniell  Southwick  &  Son  1  day  3 :  6 

Rob*  Willson  1  day  2: 

Sam"  Golthrite  &  son  1  day  4: 

W“  King  1  day  1 :  6 

Rob*  Peese  2  sons  1  day  3 :  6 


Caryed  Ouer 


1:4:  6 
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Sam  King  2  dayes  4 :  00 

Samuel  Eborn  man  2  days  3 :  06 

Josh*  BufFom  2  men  1  day  4:  00 

John  Robbinson  &  2  Sons  1  day  &  1  Son  1  day  7 :  00 

Sam*  Gardner  2  men  2  days  &  1  Boy  1  day  12 :  00 

1  Rum  Brush  &  stones  4 :  00 

1:14:06 

Brought  Ouer  1 :  04 :  06 


2: 19: 00 

As  ^  his  Acco*  putt  up  In  A  Bundle  amongst  other 
pap"  In  the  Bagg 

Agreed  that  y®  Pound  at  Ryall  side  Keere  John  Greens 
house  be  a  Legall  pound  prouided  the  proprieter  att  Ryall 
side  make  itt  Suffitient  and  Keepe  itt  Soe  at  ther  Own 
Cost 

Sundry  acc“®  D''  to  m''  W™  Hirst 
to  the  Towue  for  disburstment  to  the  pore  2-  6-1 

Goody  Thorne  for  soe  much  payd  her  1-  5-0 

as  ^  his  Acco*  In  a  Bundle  of  papers  3-11-1 

Sundry  Accompts  To  M*"  Tymothy  Lindall 
The  Town  for  disburstments  on  y®  poore  16.2 

Goody  Winter  for  Wood  as  ^  his  Acco*  bundled 
up  In  the  Bagg  of  Books  &  papers  10 . 3 

1:6:5 

m'  Daniell  Epps  D'  To  Sundry  Accompts 
To  Cap*  Charles  Bedford  for  Note  on  him  3:  00:  0 
To  Roger  Hoskins  for  Note  on  him  Acepted  &  p"*  1 : 10:  0 
To  John  Marcy  for  Kote  on  him  Accepted  for  1:10:0 

ordered  that  m'  Daniell  Epps  Should  haue  a  Note  on 
m'  Jonathan  Corwn  for  three  pounds  mony  for  y®  Rent 
of  y*  Misserry  Island 

Note  Giuen  m'  Daniell  Epps  on  m'  Jonath  Corwn 
for  3:0:0 

[124]  Salem  the  lO***  day  of  May  1688 

Salem  Town  D'  To  Samuell  Gardner  Sen'  In  pay 
for  his  Keepeing  of  John  Homan  One  Yeare 
w**"  Clothes  &  dyett  &c  8 :  00 :  00 
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Whearas  Samuell  Gardner  Sen'  hath  for  the  preserua- 
tion  of  the  High  Waye  Neere  the  place  whare  his  fFathers 
house  stood,  Turned  the  Water  Course,  (and  as  we  Judge 
to  great  Aduantadge  In  Repayration)  throw  his  Own 
land  about  fFourty  pole  by  w‘^‘*  his  Land  is  Much  Damni¬ 
fied,  for  which  the  Select  Men  doe  think  itt  Just  that 
the  said  Gardner  Should  be  Satisfied  In  pay  or  by  En¬ 
joying  the  value  of  his  land  damnified  out  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Innd  Joyning  to  his  Own  land  by  Strong  Water 
Brook  and  lying  Ouer  against  Jo*  Boyse  his  house  to 
the  Value  of  ffifteene  or  twenty  pole  in  all  &  to  bee  One 
and  halfe  pole  In  Breadth  he  Continuing  to  the  Town 
the  libberty  of  the  said  Water  Course 
The  Town  D'  to  Isaack  Sterns 
For  Repayring  glass  of  the  Meeteing  house  as 
^  his  Acco‘  15 :  6 

Whearas  by  a  Vote  passed  at  a  Town  Meeteing  on  the 
11‘**  Aprill  1687  itt  was  left  to  the  Select  Men  To  Settle 
the  Bounds  of  Isaac  Sterns  land,  the  Seleckt  Men  haue 
Vewed  y*  Said  Bounds  and  finde  y*  Said  Sternes  his 
land  to  Run  betweene  the  North  &  North  East  point 
llsixteene  foote  &  halfe  ||  &  to  the  South  ward  takeing 
in  his  porch  in  his  Own  land  &  thence  to  the  Range  of 
his  land  as  itt  now  Lyes 

Agreed  that  when  m'  John  Crumwell  pay  unto  W” 
Hirst  ffourty  shillings  In  Mony  w'**  he  hath  promised 
out  of  hand  that  then  m'  Crumwell  is  Cleare  of  his  lease 
of  the  Burying  point 

Ordered  that  W“  Hirst  Should  pay  M”  Gedny  In 
mony  20* 

Paid  M”  Gedny  by  W“  Hirst  In  Mony  for  the  Select 
men  Expence  to  this  day  In  full  20* ;  O'* 

Agreed  by  the  Seleckt  men  that  m'  Tvmothy  Lindall 

&  William  -  Should  haue  Roome  In  the  Meeteing 

house  to  I  [make  1 1  A  Seate  for  there  Wifes  from  Cap* 
John  Corwins  dore  &  Soe  thence  to  take  in  One  Pew  or 
Seate  Eastward  w***  stands  against  S'*  Corwins  &  his 
ffather  deceased  seate  &  they  are  to  make  itt  Rounding 
from  y*  Piller  soe  y*  the  Corner  may  not  hinder  Passage 
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[125]  Salem  the  21“  May  1688 

Accompted  this  day  w“  m'  Daniell  Epps  & 

Dew  to  him  Vnto  the  10“  ffeb^'y  1688  5*:  00:0 

m'  Daniell  Enps  D^ 

For  Soe  much  p**  him  ^  W™  Hirst  3: 10:  0 

Att  A  generall  Town  Meeteing  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Salem  this  21“  day  of  May  1688 

Cap*  John  Price  Being  Chosen  Moderator 
Voted  that  there  Should  be  Six  Select  ||men||  Towns¬ 
men  or  OuerSeers  for  the  Yeare  Ensuing 
Chosen  for  Select  Men 
Cap*  John  Price  ] 

m'  John  Ruck  J-  of  the  Quid  Select  Men 

W“  Hirst  J 

Cap*  John  Higginson  ] 

L*  Sam  Gardner  Hew  Select  men  Chosen 

m'  Rob*  Retching  J 

M'  Benj“  Brown  is  Chosen  Commissioner  for  this 
Town  of  Salem 

Chosen  for  Constables  John  King  m'  Thomas  Maule 
m'  Rob*  Stone  Sen' m'  Joseph  Porter  m'  Josiah  Woolcott 
m'  Edward  Bush 

m'  Daniell  Epps  D'  To  Roger  Haskins  for  my  Hote 
on  him  Accepted  for  the  Ballance  of  m'  Epps  Acco* 

[126]  Salem  the  22**“  May  1688 

Att  a  Meeteing  of  the  Select  Men  &  Commissioner 
Being  Present  m'  Jonathan  Corwin  Commission'  last 
Yeare  Capt  John  Price  Cap*  John  Higginson  m'  John 
Ruck  L*  Samuell  Gardner  m'  Rob*  Kitching  W*”  Hirst 
Select  Men 

m'  Benjamin  Brown  being  on  the  21***  of  this  Instant 
at  a  Meeteing  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Town  Chosen 
a  Commissioner  for  this  Town  to  Serue  One  Yeare  Ensu¬ 
ing,  he  being  desired  by  the  Select  men  to  Meete  them 
at  m'  John  Gednys  did  Accordingly  meete  there  and  doth 
Accept  of  S'*  Office 

Likewise  the  Select  Men  Chosen  at  Said  Town  Meeteing 
hath  Accepted  of  there  Office 

Att  A  Meeteing  of  the  Select  men  this  12“  day  of 
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June  1688  Being  Present  as  ^  Margent  Cap*  Jn®  Price 
Cap*  Jn®  Higginson  m*'  Jn®  Ruck  m''  Rob*  Retching 
Will:  Hirst 

William  Hirst  Chosen  by  Vote  to  Keepe  the  Town 
books  for  y®  Yeare  Ensuing 

The  Select  Men  of  Salem  haueing  Considered  of  the 
Xecessary  Charge  or  Charge  of  Necessity  for  y®  Mayn- 
tenance  of  y®  Poore  Repayr  of  Bridges,  High  wayes,  Re¬ 
payring  of  Meeteing  House  Church,  Town  House  Schoole 
house  Cage  &  Stocks,  doe  Judge  itt  Necessary  for  y* 
defraying  the  afores**  Charge  that  there  be  One  hundred 
Seauenty  &  fower  pounds  In  Curr*  Pay  Raysed  by  the 
Inhabitants,  &  that  Cap*  John  Price  &  Cap*  John  Higgin¬ 
son  are  desired  to  present  this  aboue  agreem*  to  two  Jus¬ 
tices  of  y®  Peece,  one  of  y“  of  y®  Quoram  for  Appbroba- 
tion  of  the  Same  According  to  Law  &c  And  Whearas 
there  is  not  Care  Taken  for  a  Watch  In  the  Town  w®** 
Vsually  has  beene  done  by  the  Constable  Consisting  of 
Six  men  the  Neglect  of  which  may  prooue  Verry  much 
to  the  damage 

[127]  of  the  Said  Town  by  tfyre  or  otherwise  itt  is 
There  desired  by  the  s'*  Select  men  that  Cap*  Price  & 
Cap*  Higginson  mooue  the  Case  to  the  Justices  desire- 
ing  the  Assistance  &  Allowance  thereof 
Agreed  that  m®  Rob*  Kitching  shall  take  Care  &  prouid 
a  Bull  for  the  Town  herd 

Att  a  Meeteing  of  the  Select  Men  this  14**'  day  of  June 
1688  Cap*  John  Higginson  Cap*  Jn®  Price  m®  John  Ruck 
m®  Kitching  L*  Gardner  W"*  Hirst 

By  1 1  direction  1 1  from  the  Judge  &  Justices  of  y*  Court 
of  Sessions  held  In  Salem  the  ll***  June  1688  the  Select 
Men  doe  ord®  that  there  be  a  Constables  watch  In  Town, 
to  Begin  this  Night  Consisting  of  Eight  Men  and  to  Con¬ 
tinue  untill  farther  ord*^  &  m®  Constable  Neele  to  Begin 
s'*  Watch  &  to  Continue  Vntill  his  ward  hath  Taken  there 
Turnes  &  then  to  giue  Notice  to  the  Next  Constable  Soe 
that  the  watch  may  be  duly  Kept  According  to  Law 
July  the  30***  1688 

Att  a  Meeteing  of  the  Select  Men  Being  Present  viz 
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Being  P'^sent  Cap*  John  Price  m'  John  Ruck  &  m* 
Rob*  Kitchen  &  William  Hirst 
Chosen  for  Oner  Seeres  of  High  ways 
M*'  Benj®  Marston  m'’  Manasses  Marston  John  Rogers 
W“  Curtice  Sen' 

[128]  Salem  the  6***  August  1688 
Agreed  that  Cap*  Price  &  W“  Hirst  shall  giue  Notice 
to  the  Inhabitants  In  the  Ward  of  Israeli  Porter  to  bring 
in  An  Accompt  of  there  Estates  by  thursday  next  being 
the  23*''  day  of  this  Instant 

And  L*  Samuell  Gardner  &  m"^  John  Ruck  to  giue  Notice 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  y®  Ward  of  John  King 
And  Cap*  Higginson  &  m'  Rob*  Kitching  to  giue  Notice 
to  the  Rest  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  itt  Being  In 
order  to  the  !Makeing  of  y®  Rate  for  y®  Cuntry  by  War- 
rent  from  y®  Tressuror  &  to  take  a  Constable  w***  them 
to  help  them 

This  Being  done  at  A  meeteing  of  y®  Select  Men  this 
day  bein  P'sent  as  ^  Margent 

Cap*  Price  Cap*  Higginson  L*  Sam  Gardner  m'  John 
Ruck  &  W“*  Hirst 

m'  John  Higginson  Sen'  D'  for  Soe  much  p"*  him  for 
Vsuall  Wardall  12'"  16*"  85  1:13:0 

^  Eleazer  Giles 
August  25*"  1688 

Att  A  Meeteing  of  The  Select  Men  Being  P'sent  as  ^ 
margent 

Cap*  Higginson  L*  Sam  Gardner  m'  Jn®  Ruck  m'  Rob* 
Kitching  Willi®  Hirst 

Agreed  that  m'  Benj*  Brown  Should  pay  out  of  the 
Mony  Left  to  y®  Poore  of  this  Town  by  his  Hon'**  ffather 
thirty  Shillings  Viz  to  Peter  Twiss  20®  &  to  Goody  Tar- 
uis  10*  In  Such  things  as  they  Want 
Att  a  Meeteing  of  the  Select  men  Beinj?  p'sent  as  Marg* 
Cap*  Price  Cap*  Higginson  L*  S :  Gardner  m'  John  Ruck 
W"  Hirst  &  m'  Kitching 

September  the  18*"  1688 

Agreed  that  m'  John  Marston  Shall  agree  w*"  Jeremiah 
Neele  for  y®  Rent  of  y*  House  w®"  Glasier  Brown  formerly 
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Liued  in  &  likewise  to  agree  w***  him  for  j®  Eepayring 
of  said  House  to  be  paid  out  of  The  Rent  for  the  Enter- 
taynment  of  y®  Poore  of  the  Town  &c 


[129]  Salem  the  IS***  September  1688 
Att  a  Meeteing  of  the  Select  Men  being  Present 
Cap*  Jn®  Price:  Cap*  Jn®  Higginson  L*  Samu'^rdner 
m*  John  Ruck  m®  Robert  Kitching  &  Will:  Hirst 

Agreed  &  ordered  that  W”  Hirst  Shall  giue  Ann  Sail- 
man  a  Is^ote  on  m*  Benj“  Brown  for  twenty  shillings  1* .  0 . 0 
and  a  Note  to  Widdow  Smith  on  s'*  Brown  for 
tenn  shillings  0.10.0 

and  a  Note  to  Goody  Goodale  on  said  Brown 
for  Twenty  Shillings  1 :  00 :  0 

and  a  Note  to  Member  Clyford  on  s'*  Brown 
for  Ten  shillings  0 : 10 :  0 

&  itt  is  Left  to  s'*  Hirst  y*  if  s'*  ^sons  should  want  a 
small  matter  more  for  y®  Compleating  of  a  garment  or 
y®  like  he  hath  power  to  giue  y™  or  any  of  them  a  Note 
for  itt  on  s^  Browm 

7“®  21**"  The  poore  of  The  Town  D*  To  m*  Benj"  Brown 
for  Note  on  him  to  pay  An  Salmon  1*:0:  0 

for  a  Note  to  pay  Goody  Tarvis  1:5:0 

for  a  Note  to  pay  mayber  for  Goody  goodll  1:0:0 
Att  a  meeteing  of  the  Seleckt  men  this  21***  Nouember 
1688  being  Present  Cap*  John  Price  Cap*  John  Higgin¬ 
son  L*  Sam:  Gardner  m*  John  Ruck  m*  Rob*  Kitching 
Will*  Hirst 


Agreed  to  present  unto  John  Hathome  Esq*  &  Some 
other  J ustice  of  y®  peace  these  Seauerall  Summs  of  Mony 
w'®**  is  Needfull  for  the  Towns  vse  in  order  to  gett  a  Rate 
Made  for  y®  Raysing  s'*  Sums  following 
Ifor  y®  building  a  gallery  3  pillers  &  two  seates  &  two 
girths  in  the  Meeteing  house  70*:00*:00'* 

flPor  Shingleing  y*  Meeteing  House  46 ;  00 :  00 

fFor  Glass  underping  &c  for  s'*  House  10 :  00 :  00 

ffor  y®  poore  50 :  00 :  00 

High  Wayes  Mending  40:00:00 


(To  le  continued) 


TOUZELL  HOUSE 


Which  formerly  stood,  corner  Cambridge  and  Essex  Streets 
ring  the  original  house  m  the  rear,  with  the  later  addition  in  front 


Prom  a  drawing  by  John  Robinson  about  I  870 


CLARKE  HOUSE 


Which  formerly  stood  corner  Essex  and  North  Streets, 
Mrs  Deborah  Pairfax  Anderson  dwelt. 


rhich 
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FAIRFAX  FAMILY  LETTERS. 


Inteeestino  Eighteenth  Centuet  Coeeespondence 
WITH  Salem  Relatives. 

The  following  letters  written  by  members  of  the  Fair¬ 
fax  family  of  Virginia  to  relatives  in  Salem  are  copied 
from  the  collections  in  the  Library  of  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute.  This  familv  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  British  aristocracy.  Briefly,  Hon. 
William  Fairfax  came  from  Nassau,  New  Providence,  to 
Salem  about  1725,  as  Collector  of  Customs.  He  had  held 
the  position  of  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  and  President 
of  the  Court  in  that  Island  since  1718,  and  had  married 
there  Sarah,  daughter  of  Major  Thomas  Walker.  Feel¬ 
ing  that  the  climate  of  the  tropics  was  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  his  family,  he  had  asked  to  be  transferred 
to  New  England.  While  in  Salem  the  family  first  occu¬ 
pied  the  Capt.  John  Touzell  house,  which  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Essex  and  Cambridge  Streets,  proof  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  following  bill  which  has  been  found 
in  the  Stickney  Collections,  in  which  Collector  Fairfax 
charges  himself  for  the  repairs  made  and  rent  of  the 
house  from  October  18,  1729  to  October  18,  1731 : 

Capt.  John  Touzell 

Dr.  £  3  d 

1729,  Nov.  To  sweeping  four  chimneys 
being  very  foul 

Dec.  To  new  fixing  the  Pump  & 

cleaning  the  well  1  2 

To  Casks  for  do.  6 

To  the  Glazier  for  mending 

windows  9 

Note. — For  other  Fairfax  letters  and  genealogical  material, 
see  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  vol.  16,  pp.  270-290, 
and  “The  Fairfaxes  in  America,”  by  Edward  D.  Neill,  1868. 
Also  the  various  “Lives”  and  “Journals”  of  George  Washington. 
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1730  Aug.  To  Bush  fine  Lime  &c.  5  6 

To  whitewashing  one  Chamber  5 
Nov.  23  To  Carpenters  Nails,  repair¬ 
ing  and  setting  up  the 
Fence  blown  down  5  6 

1731  Jime  Pd  Mr.  Pike  for  an  Iron 

Hook  for  Gate  1 

To  6d  Office  as  per  Rect.  2  3  2 

To  15  Hhds  Salt  at  28  p>er 

Hhd  21 

To  a  new  Regr.  and  Recording  10 

Nov.  6th  To  yt.  Note  pd  Mr.  Bele  3 

'  To  Ballance  17  12  10 

£47 

per  Contra  £  s  d 

1729 

Oct.  18  By  Entrance  then  into  his  House 
at  £22  per  annum 

1730 

Oct.  18.  By  House  Rent  then  due  22 

1731 

Oct.  18  By  Do  Do  25 

Capt.  Touzell  insisting  - 

£47 

Errors  unknown  excepted 
per 

W.  Fairfax. 

Collector  Fairfax’s  first  wife  died  in  1731,  which  fact 
is  recorded  in  a  letter  written  to  his  mother  in  England, 
dated  “Custom  House,  Salem,  in  New  England,  24  May, 
1731,”  in  which  he  tells  “of  the  decease  of  my  dear 
Dame  on  the  18th  of  January  last,  and  her  having  left 
me  four  small  children  .  .  .  the  eldest  George,  upwards 
of  seven  years  old.”  Dr.  Bentley  records  that  Madam 
Susanna  (Touzell)  Hathorne  told  him  in  1801  that  Fair¬ 
fax  contributed  toward  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s  Church 
in  Saleih.  Also  that  when  his  first  wife  died  “applica¬ 
tion  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  First  Church  for  the 
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Funeral  Services  and  Sermon,  but  was  not  jrranted.  That 
in  consequence  application  was  made  to  the  Second  or 
East  Church,  &  the  service  was  performed  in  it.”  Fair¬ 
fax  was  married  the  second  time,  in  Salem,  on  October 
28,  1731  to  Deborah,  daughter  of  Francis  and  Deborah 
(Gedney)  Clarke,  by  the  Rev.  George  Pigot  of  St 
Michael’s  Church,  Marblehead.  Finally,  finding  the 
compensation  in  the  Royal  ofiice  of  the  Customs  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  support  his  family,  he  secured  a  more  lucrative 
post  in  Virginia  as  manager  of  the  estates  of  his  cousin 
Thomas,  sixth  Lord  Fairfax  of  Cameron,  and  removed 
first  to  Westmoreland  County  on  June  3,  1734,  and  later 
to  the  beautiful  plantation  of  “Belvoir.” 

By  his  first  wife,  two  sons,  George  and  William,  were 
born  at  Nassau,  and  daughters  Anne  and  Sarah  were 
born  in  Salem,  in  the  Touzell  house.  Anne  Fairfax,  bap¬ 
tized  Apr.  25,  1730,  married,  Lawrence  Washington, 
half-brother  of  George  Washington,  and  the  owner  of 
Mount  Vernon.  Sarah,  baptized  January  28,  1730-31, 
married  John  Carlyle,  an  Alexandria  merchant.  By  his 
second  wife,  Deborah  Clarke  of  Salem,  who  was  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  his  first  wife,  were  born  two  sons  and 
a  daughter — Bryan,  the  eldest  son,  born  in  Salem,  in 
1732,  who  became  the  eighth  Lord  Fairfax,  baron  of 
Cameron ;  and  William  and  Hannah,  the  latter  becoming 
the  wife  of  Warner  Washington,  nephew  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  the  bill  for  rent  of  the  Touzell  house,  it  is 
noted  that  it  runs  to  the  date  of  Fairfax’s  second  mar¬ 
riage,  so  that  there  is  little  doubt  that,  Deborah’s  father 
having  deceased,  they  removed  to  the  Clarke  house,  on 
the  easterly  corner  of  Essex  and  North  Streets,  which 
was,  in  that  case,  the  birthplace  of  Lord  Fairfax.  In 
this  way  the  Salem  Clarke  family  was  closely  related  to 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States;  they  lived  near 
one  another  and  were  intimately  associated.  Moreover, 
a  Salem-born  girl  was  the  first  mistress  of  Mount  Vernon. 
No  other  Northern  town  had  so  close  a  family  connec¬ 
tion  with  Washington  in  Colonial  times. 

Sparks  wrote  that  it  was  probably  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Hon.  William  Fairfax  with  the  Governor  and 
Council  that  Washington  was  appointed  in  his  youth  an 
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oflicer  in  the  Virginia  militia,  and  later  was  sent  to  the 
Ohio  and  given  a  commission  in  the  army.  Lossing 
relates  the  interesting  fact  that  it  was  just  at  the  close 
of  a  mild  April  day  in  1775  when  Washington  and  his 
neighbor,  Bryan  Fairfax,  were  discussing  the  stirring 
events  that  had  taken  place  at  Williamsburg  and  the  bold 
stand  taken  by  Patrick  Henry,  that  a  messenger  came 
riding  up  with  the  news  of  the  bloodshed  at  Lexington 
and  Concord.  Lord  Fairfax  was  a  Loyalist,  but  this 
did  not  seem  to  affect  his  strong  friendship  for  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  a  letter  to  Bryan  Fairfax  from  Valley  Forge, 
dated  March  1,  1778,  General  Washington  wrote:  “The 
friendship  which  I  ever  expressed  and  felt  for  you  met 
with  no  diminution  from  the  difference  in  our  political 
sentiments.  I  know  the  rectitute  of  my  own  intentions, 
and  believing  in  the  sincerity  of  yours,  lamented,  though 
I  do  not  condemn  your  renunciation  of  the  creed  I  had 
adopted.  .  .  .  Great  Britain  understood  herself  perfectly 
well  in  this  dispute,  but  did  not  comprehend  America.” 

At  the  funeral  of  President  Washington,  the  names  of 
Lord  Fairfax  and  Ferdinando  Fairfax  appeared  on  the 
printed  order  among  the  twelve  “principal  mourners.” 
In  his  will,  Washington  left  Bryan  Fairfax  his  Bible, 
“in  three  large  folio  volumes.”  When  Lawrence  Wash¬ 
ington  died  in  1752,  he  bequeathed  a  mourning  ring  to 
his  mother-in-law,  Deborah  (Clarke)  Fairfax. 

The  accompanying  letters  disclose  a  correspondence  for 
the  most  part  between  Elizabeth  Fairfax,  the  daughter 
of  Bryan  Fairfax,  who  later  was  ordained  a  clergyman 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  Mrs.  Deborah  Fairfax 
Anderson,  widow  of  Dr.  John  Hartley  Anderson  of 
Salem.  Elizabeth  was  born  in  1770,  and  married  in 
April,  1792,  Frederick,  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Griffith, 
the  last  named  elected  Bishop  of  Virginia,  but  never  con¬ 
secrated.  Frederick  Griffith  died  in  1802.  Mrs.  Ander¬ 
son  was  own  cousin  to  Lord  Bryan,  and  consequently 
first  cousin  once  removed  to  his  daughter  Eliza.  Mrs. 
Anderson  died  in  Salem  on  May  29,  1880,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-nine  years.  In  an  obituary  notice  which  appeared 
in  the  Salem  Register,  it  was  stated  that  George  Wash¬ 
ington  “is  believed  to  have  visited  the  Clarkes  in  Salem 
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when  on  his  mission  to  Governor  Shirley  in  1756,”  Sev¬ 
eral  mementoes  of  the  Fairfax  and  Clarke  families  are 
on  exhibition  in  the  museum  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and 
a  portrait  of  Lord  Bryan  Fairfax  is  in  possession  of  the 
family  in  Virginia. 

[To  Mrs,  Hannah  (Clarke)  Cabot] ^ 

Hon"*  Madam 

I  received  Your  kind  Present  which  I  am  greatly  thankful 
for,  and  am  sorry  I  had  not  an  Opportunity  of  acknowledging 
it  sooner.  Your  good  advice  I  hope  I  shall  always  keep  in 
Mind  being  desirous  of  behaving  myself  so  as  to  gain  the 
Affection  of  my  Dear  i\unt  &  all  my  Relations.  My  Duty 
towards  my  Maker  ought  to  be  my  principal  Study  &  I  hope 
to  improve  myself  as  much  as  I  can  by  reading  good  Books 
&  minding  of  what  I  read.  If  I  could  have  the  Advantage 
of  your  Company  I  might  improve  myself  better  than  I  now 
can.  However  as  I  can’t  expect  that  I  must  be  thankful  for 
the  few  Opportunitys  I  have. 

I  am  Yr.  Affect.  &  Dutiful  Neice 
June  8th,  1757  Hannah  Fairfax^ 


[To  Same] 

Virginia  Janry  the  31 

Dear  Madam  1760 

I  lately  received  Your  Latter  by  Cap*  Cook  and  am  much 
obliged  to  You  for  the  Escutcheon  that  was  sent;  My  Sister 
Hannah’s  I  shall  send  to  her  when  I  have  an  opportunity, 
for  she  is  now  in  England  with  my  Brother  and  his  Wife 
When  I  received  Your  Letter  I  was  at  Alexandria  at  my 
Sister  Carlyle’s®  Funeral,  who  dyed  in  Childbed  about  ten 
Days  ago — The  yoimg  Child  is  alive  and  well. 

My  Wife  desires  her  Compliments  to  You  &  I  am  with 
great  Esteem 

Yr.  most  obed*  Serv* 

Bryan  Fairfax 


1  Wife  of  John  Cabot  of  Salem. 

*Wife  of  Warner  Washington,  and  sister  of  Bryan  Fairfax. 
8  Sarah  (Fairfax)  Carlyle. 
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[To  Mrs.  Deborah  (Fairfax)  Anderson] 

Philad*  Sep.  22,  1789 

Dear  Madam 

After  80  long  a  space  of  time  you  may  well  be  surprised 
that  I  have  not  before  written  to  you.  But  when  you  know 
it  was  neither  delay’d  from  forgetfulness  nor  neglect,  I  hope 
you  will  not  find  fault.  I  spent  a  considerable  time  on  my 
journey  before  I  return’d  to  this  place,  which  was  about  the 
last  of  August  &  since  this  time,  I  have  waited  for  the 
opportunity  which  you  mention’d  by  Cap.  Needham.  I  have 
not  yet  heard  of  him,  but  shall  make  some  inquiry  today. 

I  spent  my  time  very  agreeably  on  my  way  back  again 
and  had  I  not  (as  I  have)  found  the  journey  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  me  in  every  other  respect,  I  should  still  have 
thought  it  well  worth  while  to  have  undertaken  it  only  to 
have  visited  Salem  &  my  Relations  there;  and  this  part  of 
it  I  shall  always  have  reason  to  reflect  upon  with  peculiar 
Satisfaction.  Since  my  return,  I  have  written  a  letter  to 
my  Sister,  in  which  I  have  not  fail’d  to  mention  my  pleasure 
on  that  agreeable  occasion  &  to  speak  of  you  in  particular, 
as  you  desired.  I  have  also  written  to  my  father  &  Brother, 
giving  some  acc*  of  my  Journey.  In  about  a  week,  I  expect 
myself  to  pay  a  visit  to  Virginia  for  about  a  month  to  see 
my  Friends,  after  which,  I  mean  to  return  here,  to  prose¬ 
cute  my  studies  agreeably  to  my  first  intention.  I  find 
my  health  considerably  better  than  when  I  saw  you,  &  by 
this  Trip,  hope  to  establish  it  entirely. 

This  journey  however  will  not  prevent  y'  writing.  Your 
letters  directed  to  my  lodgings  (Mrs.  Neil’s)  in  Pine  Street, 
will  still  be  forwarded  to  me.  Remember  me  to  Miss  Polly. 
Give  my  best  Compliments  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vans.*  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Darby,  your  Brother  &  2  Sisters,  &  the  rest  of  my 
acquaintances  there.  After  I  go  to  Virginia,  I  shall  be  able 
to  give  you  a  more  entertaining  letter.  Till  then  I  remain. 

With  Esteem  &  Regard 

Your  humble  Serv* 

Ferdinando  Fairfax® 

♦  Mrs.  Anderson’s  sister,  Mary,  married  William  Vans  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Salem. 

» Brother  of  Elizabeth  (Fairfax)  Griffith,  married  Elizabeth 
Cary. 
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Near  Alexandria  March  the  21 — 1790 
Impress’d  with  the  highest  sense  of  the  favor  done  by  my 
Dear  Cousin,  in  the  commencement  of  a  correspondence  with 
me,  (which  I  shall  ever  esteem  as  attended  with  the  greatest 
utility  on  my  part  &  I  flatter  myself,  from  the  partiality 
of  friendship,  with  no  less  pleasure  on  yours)  I  cannot 
hesitate  to  answer  your  agreeable  epistle,  replete  with  such 
liberal  sentiments,  as  cou’d  not  fail  to  preposses  me  in  your 
favor.  I  feel  myself  greatly  indebted  to  you  Dear  Madam, 
for  your  friendly  invitation  to  Salem,  &  shall  certainly  avail 
myself  of  it,  if  ever  I  have  it  in  my  power  so  to  do;  for 
something  whispers  me  we  are  congenial  souls,  &  most  sin¬ 
cerely  do  I  lament  the  distance  that  divides  us. 

My  Brother  has  given  me  an  account  of  your  first  meeting, 
&  I  can  readily  enter  into  your  feelings  on  the  occasion ;  how 
awakened  must  every  power  of  sensibility  have  been  at  such 
a  juncture;  for  I  cannot  conceive  more  delightful  sensations 
(to  those  who  have  an  Innate  affection  for  relations)  than 
must  arise  from  the  sudden  an  unexpected  arrival  of  one 
before  unknown  of.  Remember  me  to  my  little  Mary,  & 
tell  her  I  feel  myself  very  much  interested  in  her  welfare, 
&  hope  to  claim  a  place  in  her  heart,  &  that  she  as  her  good 
Mama,  will  favor  me  with  a  correspondence.  From  this  day 
forward  I  hope  we  shall  cease  to  think  of  each  other  as 
strangers  but  on  the  contrary  as  relations  united  in  the 
strictest  bonds  of  friendship,  such  Madam  are  my  wishes 
with  which  yours  seem  to  coincide,  present  me  to  your 
Brothers  &  sisters,  &  consider  me  with  ardent  wishes  for  your 
health  &  happiness 

Your  affec  hum**  Ser’ 

Eliza  Fairfax 

Near  Alexandria  June  19th  ’90 
With  enexpressible  pleasure  I  receiv’d  my  D'  Mrs.  Ander- 
sons  epistle,  &  wishing  to  Preseive  tho  conscious  I  do  not 
in  so  high  a  degree  merit  your  favor  &  good  opinion;  I 
will  not  delay  a  moment  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
long  respected  &  thrice  welcome  messenger  of  Friendship. 
I  feel  myself  extremely  flatterd  by  your  partiality  for  me, 
but  must  confess  ardently  as  I  wish  to  see  you  Dear  Madam: 
I  shou’d  be  affraid  to  appear  before  one  whoes  favourable 
ideas  I  feel  I  shou’d  so  little  answer,  &  I  consider  myself  too 
happy  in  your  now  good  opinion  of  me,  to  support  the  idea 
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of  its  diminishing.  As  female  vanity  is  ever  on  the  tenter 
I  must  request  to  know  to  whome  I  am  indebted  for  the 
discription  which  you  reciv^d,  tho  by  the  bye,  I  dont  think 
I  am  so  much  obliged  to  him  either;  for  the  above  reason, 
how  susceptible  of  tender  impressions  &  attuned  to  all  the 
soft  feelings  of  nature  must  that  heart  be  which  is  thus 
solicitous  for  the  happiness  of  its  connections  and  alive  to 
evry  tie  of  consanguinity.  Such  my  Dear  Cousin  is  your 
case  &  most  sincerely  do  I  lament  that  so  many  years  shou’d 
have  roll’d  away  without  so  much  as  knowing  I  cou’d  boast 
such  a  relation.  I  shall  look  forward  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  time  when  our  little  Mary®  will  be  able  to  express  her 
sentiments  in  writing  &  hope  she  will  do  it  with  fredome 
to  me  who  am  already  much  her  friend,  &  if  she  resembles 
her  good  Mother  which  I  hope  she  does  I  shall  love  her 
entirely,  inclosed  is  a  trifle  which  I  beg  she  will  wear  for 
my  sake.  My  Brothers  are  both  from  home  at  present,  my 
Brother  Thomas'^  set  of  yesterday  for  Richmond  &  Ferdi- 
nando  today  for  the  sweet  springs  where  he  hopes  to  establish 
his  health  tho  I  tell  him  I  think  he  does  not  need  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  springs  as  he  is  in  very  good  health.  I  dare 
say  it  will  prove  a  very  agreeable  jaunt  to  him,  at  least  hope 
so.  You  think  aright  in  supposing  me  extremely  happy  in 
the  love  and  esteem  of  my  relations.  Yes  with  gratitude  of 
heart  let  me  acknowledge  that  I  believe  there  never  was  a 
girl  more  bless’d  with  Friends  than  I  have  hitherto  been, 
God  grant  I  may  always  be  thus  fortunate  &  let  me  add  in  a 
particnlar  manner  bless’d  in  Brothers  for  never  were  there 
two  more  affec*  ones  bom. 

In  hopes  of  a  speedy  answer  to  this  scrall,  &  with  evry 
sentiment  of  tender  Friendship  &  regard,  for  you  &  yours, 
believe  me  D'  Mrs.  Anderson  your  unchangeable  Friend  & 
relation 

Eliza  Fairfax 

Monnt  Eagle  October  15th,  1790 

I  was  releiv’d  from  a  wait  of  Snspence  on  the  recipt  of 
your  last  &  long  wish’d  for  epistle,  for  I  dare  say  you  my 
Dear  Cousin  have  experienced  the  truth  of  this  observation, 

8  Mary  Clarke  Anderson,  who  died  in  1880. 

7  He  became  the  ninth  Lord  Fairfax.  His  second  wife  was 
Louisa  Washington. 
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that  to  doubt,  is  to  be  miserable,  I  began  to  fear  I  no  not 
what;  but  I  feel  happy  now  that  you  deterd  writing,  as 
had  you  not  I  might  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
Conveyer  of  your  letter,  the  Idea  of  which  discription  Mr. 
Vans  fully  answers;  1  thank  you  dear  Madam  Most  cor¬ 
dially  for  those  moments  which  you  so  kindly  Devote  to  my 
pleasure,  &  trace  in  evry  line  you  pen  the  noble  soul  which 
beams  thro’out  your  conduct.  I  can  easily  enter  into  your 
feelings  on  the  joyfull  occasion  you  mention.  So  assimilar 
are  my  sensations  to  yours  not  being  personally  acquainted 
with  a  relation  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Ferdinando  is 
not  yet  return’d  from  the  sweet  springs,  I  cannot  conceive 
what  he  is  about,  we  have  been  expecting  him  for  near  a 
Month.  Mr.  Vans  appears  to  be  very  anxcious  to  see  him. 
I  fear  he  will  not  return  before  he  leaves  Virginia.  What 
do  you  think  of  losing  M'  V.  altogether.  I  assure  you  he 
seems  much  pleas’d  with  Alexandria  From  the  discription 
which  I  have  receiv’d  from  our  relation  of  Dear  little  Mary 
I  think  you  must  esteem  yourself  particularly  happy  in  sucb 
a  Daughter  &  that  she  may  continue  a  blessing  to  her 
amiable  Mother  is  my  ardent  wish  tell  her  She  cannot  more 
earnestly  look  forward  to  the  time  When  she  will  be  able  to 
write  me  a  letter  than  I  do  to  receive  it.  I’m  surpris’d  that 
I  never  shou’d  have  seen  !M’'  Gray,  I  do  not  recollect  ever 
to  have  had  that  pleasure,  tho  I  suppose  he  must  have  seen 
me  more  than  once.  I  hope  my  good  Mrs.  Anderson  you 
will  excuse  my  now  putting  an  end  to  this  scrall  as  Mr.  Vans 
is  below,  &  dinner  is  near  ready.  I  shall  wait  with  great 
impatience  to  hear  from  you  soon  &  am  sure  you  have  too 
much  goodness  to  make  me  wish  in  vain,  with  evry  sentiment 
of  affection  I  am 

Dear  Madam  most  sincerely 
Yours 

Eliza  Fairfax 


Mt.  Eagle  (near  Alex“)  Nov.  1790 

Dear  Madam 

Your  favor  which  was  intended  to  be  presented  by  Mr. 
Vans,  I  did  not  ’till  a  few  days  ago  receive,  as  I  just  then 
returned  from  my  Trip  to  the  Springs.  I  regret  much  my 
not  being  at  home  whilst  he  was  with  us ;  especially  as  he  left 
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80  favorable  an  impression  with  his  acquaintances  here.  You 
lay  too  great  stress  upon  the  small  services  which  I  intended 
to  render  Mr.  Vans  sen'  in  writing  to  the  President.  I 
shall  feel  myself  sufficiently  rewarded  in  satisfaction  if  it 
answers  the  desired  intention — which  I  have  no  doubt  of, 
although  the  President’s  intention  cannot  be  known  before  the 
Regulation  actually  takes  place. 

I  Congratulate  you  on  that  happy  disposition  which  en¬ 
ables  you  to  receive  pleasure  in  all  your  acquaintances;  but 
was  it  much  less  so,  you  cou’d  not  help  receiving  much  Satis¬ 
faction  in  such  parties  as  you  mention  being  in  Boston. 
When  any  friends  from  that  place  shall  enquire,  present  my 
best  Respects. 

On  my  way  from  the  Springs  I  call’d  on  My  Aunt  Wash¬ 
ington® — ^the  family  were  very  well.  I  spent  some  time  with 
my  Relations  in  that  part  of  the  Country.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  go  to  Philad*  so  soon  as  I  expected  this  Winter. 
In  the  mean  time  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  Letters  di¬ 
rected  to  this  place.  As  it  is  now  very  late,  I  must  conclude, 
with  desiring  my  usual  Comp**  of  Regard. 

Your  affec*  Relation 

Ferd”*  Fairfax 
Mount  Eagle 

I  fear  my  Dear  Mrs.  Anderson  you  begin  to  reproach  me 
for  my  long  silence,  &  I  assure  you  there  has  a  much  greater 
length  of  time  elaps’d  than  I  either  wish’d  or  intended  since 
the  receipt  of  yours  which  was  in  July.  But  I  have  been 
occupied  in  so  many  different  ways  that  I’ve  never  had  leisure 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  last  agreeable  favor.  I 
was  in  Frederick  when  I  received  it,  where  I  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer,  from  whence  I  returnd  three  weeks  ago;  I  passd  four 
Months  most  delightfully  among  my  Friends  in  Frederick, 
who  are  the  most  sociable  set  of  people  in  the  world.  I’m 
very  sorry  my  Dear  Cousin  to  hear  you  say  that  corroding 
cares  disperse  evry  sprightly  Idea  from  your  mind,  I’m  sure 
your  own  good  sense  Dear  Malam  must  suggest  to  you  the 
impropriety  of  giving  way  to  Melancholy  reflections,  this 
life’s  composed  of  good  &  evil,  of  pleasures  &  pain.  Who 

*  Hannah  (Fairfax)  Washington,  wife  of  Warner  Washington. 
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then  can  expect  to  pass  thro  this  world  of  care  &  visisitudes 
without  tasting  soine  of  that  bitter  which  is  so  intermix’d 
with  the  sweets  of  this  life,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them?  &  it  was  wisely  orderd  so  by  our  Creator:  for  was 
there  nothing  but  pleasure,  we  shou’d  be  so  attached  to  this 
world  as  never  to  bestow  a  thought  on  the  other;  &  I  make 
no  doubt  my  Dear  Cousin  but  that  you  who  possess  such  an 
uncommon  portion  of  sensibility,  must  have  often  experienced 
delightfull  sensations  resulting  from  that  sourse,  so  that  tho 
you  feel  more  pungently  the  sorrow  that  arises  from  dis¬ 
appointed  hopes,  so  on  the  reverse  you  are  more  sensible, 
&  susceptible  of  the  lively  impressions  of  joy,  than  persons 
of  less  refinement  can  be.  &  I  am  of  Miss  Moore’s  opinion, 
that  “even  the  soft  sorrow  of  rememberd  woe,  a  not  unpleas¬ 
ing  sadness  can  bestow.”  I  hope  Dear  Madam  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  forgive  this  moralizing.  But  as  you  have 
ever  requested  I  wou’d  express  my  sentiments  freely  when 
writing  to  you,  so  I  am  the  less  apprehensive  of  offending. 

I  imagine  you  have  before  this  returned  to  the  gay  world, 
tho  I  do  not  think  as  your  retirement  was  within  six  miles 
of  Boston,  you  cou’d  ever  have  been  much  secluded  from 
agreeable  company. 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely  with  the  rest  of  my  Friends  for 
your  desire  of  seeing  me  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  have 
it  in  my  power  to  visit  Salem  but  I  will  with  pleasure  con¬ 
tinue  my  letters  as  you  are  good  enough  to  say  they  will  be 
pleasing. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  Captain  Brown  since  his  return,  but 
my  Brother  saw  him,  &  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that 
you  with  the  rest  of  our  Friends  were  well. 

My  affec*  wishes  attend  my  Dear  little  Mary  who  I  make 
no  doubt  is  by  this  time  a  sentimental  companion  for  her 
fond  Mother,  my  Brother  I  expect  will  soon  make  his  own 
apology  for  his  silence  which  I  hope  will  be  satisfactory, 
our  family  are  all  in  perfect  health,  &  Nancy  is  now  playing 
by  me  &  desires  very  much  to  know  whether  Mary  cannot 
come  by  water  to  see  her,  &  desires  her  love  to  her. 

It  grows  late  my  Dear  Cousin  and  I  must  bid  you  Adieu, 
&  am  D'  Madam  affectionatly 


Yours  Eliza  Fairfax 
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Fairfax  Glebe,  May  31st  1792 

Altho  I  disclaim  against  apologies  in  general,  yet  I  now 
think  it  requisite  to  make  some  excuse  for  my  silence  since 
I  receiv’d  your  last  friendly  epistle.  I  was  ill  in  Bed  when 
I  got  it,  &  I  have  never  been  able  to  write  since  having 
been  indisposed  ever  since  I  am  now  just  recoverd  from 
the  small  pox,  which  I  have  had  most  favorably  &  feel  my¬ 
self  very  much  releiv’d  from  the  anxiety  which  a  person 
necessarily  feels  who  has  not  had  it.  I  was  quite  impatient 
to  know  what  cou’d  be  in  my  Dear  Cousins  letter.  But  was 
quite  delighted  at  the  little  curiosity  it  contained,  for  which 
I  hearitly  thank  my  lovely  Mary.  I  suppose  you  may  have 
heard  ere  this  of  my  change  of  situation.  Yes:  my  Dear 
Mrs.  Anderson  I  have  ventured  to  enter  a  state  full  of  cares 
&  anxieties,  but  are  there  not  pleasures  that  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  for  what  ever  distresses  we  may  meet  with  ?  I  answer 
Yes:  for  with  such  a  Husband  as  I  have  chosen  I  think  no 
Woman  cou’d  be  unhappy,  but  you  wil  say  I  have  not  yet 
experienc’d  any  of  the  cares  incident  to  this  state.  I  ack¬ 
nowledge  I  have  not  but  I  think  while  heaven  spares  me  my 
Dear  Companion  &  Friend,  I  will  never  suffer  trivial  mis¬ 
fortunes  to  make  me  unhappy,  my  residence  at  present  is 
about  8  miles  from  Alexandria,  a  very  pleasant  situation 
tho  far  in  the  Country.  I  am  extremely  happy  in  my  Hus¬ 
bands  connections  who  are  most  amiable  &  render  me  very 
happy.  I  hope  you  will  still  continue  to  write  to  me  &  be 
assured  I  will  as  often  as  I  can,  answer  your  agreeable  let¬ 
ters  present  me  affectionately  to  Mary  &  tell  her,  I  shall 
preser\'e  her  present  as  a  sacred  memorial  of  her  tender 
Friendship. 

Farewell  my  Amiable  Cousin  I  hope  you  will  recognize 
your  old  friend  in 

Eliza  Griffith 


Alexandria  February  17th  ’93 

I  have  been  prevented  from  writing  to  my  Dear  Mrs. 
Anderson  by  circumstances  which  I  hope  she  will  think  a 
sufficient  apology  for  my  silence  when  I  receiv’d  your  last 
letter  I  was  in  a  situation  to  expect  soon  to  bear  the  tender 
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appelation  of  Mother  &  knowing  the  aptitude  of  your  heart 
to  participate  in  what  ever  gives  joy  to  others  I  deferd 
writing  untill  I  cou’d  acquaint  you  with  a  circumstance  so 
pleasing  to  myself,  but  Alas ;  I  was  but  sensible  of  the  tender 
sensations  which  that  event  call’d  forth,  when  by  the  hand 
of  an  all  wise  providence  I  was  depriv’d  of  the  Dear  Infant 
of  my  tenderest  affections,  it  was  born  a  most  lovely  promis¬ 
ing  child,  &  grew  surprisingly  until  it  was  near  a  fortnight 
old,  when  it  was  taken  with  a  violent  cold  which  soon  put 
a  period  to  its  tender  life.  The  only  consolation  which  I 
have,  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  happiness  which  my 
Dear  Louisa  undoubtedly  injoys.  I  have  myself  perfectly 
recovered  my  health  &  stren^h,  &  in  a  few  days  intend  to 
remove  from  hence  to  Towston  the  seat  where  my  Father 
once  liv’d,  &  which  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Griffith.  It  is  18 
miles  from  this,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  as  all  my  Friends 
live  in  &  about  Alexandria,  however  it  is  a  pleasant  place, 
&  18  miles  is  but  a  short  distance  in  summer.  I  hope  you 
&  your  Dear  Mary  injoy  your  health,  &  that  she  will  be  a 
comfort  to  your  declining  years,  remember  me  affection¬ 
ately  to  her,  &  please  to  tell  her  I  think  it  time  she  had 
begun  our  correspondence.  Adieu  Dear  I  am  beleive  me 

Yours  affectionately 

Eliza  Griffith 

[To  Mary  Clarke  Anderson] 

I  must  beg  Miss  Anderson’s  pardon  for  having  so  long 
deferd  writing  to  her  after  her  polite  offer  of  a  corraspon- 
dence,  many  reasons  have  operated  to  prevent  my  sooner 
embracing  the  pleasure  of  such  an  intercourse  of  which  ill 
health  has  been  the  principle,  for  where  the  body  is  indis¬ 
posed  the  mind  by  a  natural  sympathy  participates,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  thinking  powers  less  capable  of  performing  their 
office — for  which  reason  I  fear  you  will  find  me  a  dull  cor¬ 
respondent,  but  as  such,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
accept  me — I  will  endeavour  by  punctuallity  to  make  amends 
for  the  dificiency  of  style,  which  will  I  fear  be  too  apparent 
— remember  me  affec**^  to  your  amiable  Mother,  to  whom 
I  once  had  the  pleasure  to  write,  &  receive  letters  from — 
but  domestic  concerns,  have  so  engross’d  me  of  late  that  they 
leave  me  but  little  time  for  writing — ^tho  I  have  only  3  chil¬ 
dren,  thay  seem  to  find  me  constant  employment — My  brother 
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Tom,  was  much  pleas’d  with  his  reception  among  his  friends, 
&  desired  me  to  inform  Mrs.  Anderson,  that  her  letter  had 
come  safe  to  hand,  and  that  he  thank’d  her  for  her  earley 
attention  to  his  letter.  I  shall  thank  you  to  let  me  know  in 
your  letter  something  of  Mr.  William  Vans — as  I  have  never 
heard  of  him  since  his  voyage  to  Europe — Emily,  Frederick 
Llewellyn,  &  Lucy  are  my  3  children — E.  5.  FL  3 — &.  L  2. 
years  old.  thay  are  thank  God:  hansome,  healthy  children. 
She  puts  hansome  first,  you’ll  say — ^but  heleive  me  I  do  not 
think  it  the  most  assential — ^but  hold  it  as  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration:  the  beauties  of  the  mind,  I  hope  my  children 
will  cultivate — which  will  make  them  esteem’d,  when  the 
transient  flower  of  beauty  has  faded: — please  to  direct  your 
letters  to  the  care  of  William  Herbert  Esqr.  Alexandria, 
present  my  warmest  wishes  of  friendship  to  your  Mother — 
I  will  not  fatigue  longer  with  so  wretched  a  scrall — ^than  to 
assure  you  of  my  friendship 

Eliza  Griffith 

Cave  Farm,  May  29th — 1800 

City  of  Boston  26th  Sept:  ’15 

Dear  Madam, 

Much  gratified  by  your  ready  compliance  with  my  request, 
as  with  your  affectionate  &  hospitable  reception  of  myself 
&  son;  I  am  truly  sorry  that  neither  he  nor  I  can  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  your  very  friendly  invitation  &  of  our  own  wish  to 
spend  another  day  with  you. 

Added  to  the  calls  of  Business,  the  more  intimate  ties  of 
domestic  affection  &  duty  demand  my  speedy  return.  A 
letter  rec^  last  Evening  announces  that  another  of  my  dear 
Children  is  taken  to  Heaven — Washington,  next  to  the  young¬ 
est — a  dear  little  fellow,  one  of  the  13  of  which  G  W.  F  gave 
you  a  memorandum.  To  lose  a  sweet  child  is  afflictive  tho’ 
I  know  “he  is  taken  from  the  evil  to  come”  &  is  happy: — 
But  yet  I  am  enabled  truly  to  say  “The  Lord  gave  and  he 
taketh  away ; — ^blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 

I  trust  that  our  correspond®*  will  not  again  wholly  cease — 
as,  when  you  tire.  Miss  Mary  can  take  it  up. 

Present  to  her  our  Love, — accept  the  same  yourself;  and 
remember  us  kindly  to  Mrs.  Clarke  &  her  Daughters 
Truly  yours  most  respectfully 


F.  Fairfax 
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Feom  the  Babxard-Emeky  Manuscripts  in  Possession 
OF  THE  Essex  Institute. 


Boston  June  Ist  1787 

Dear  Polly 

I  arived  here  in  good  Health  and  just  soon  enough  to 
choose  me  a  good  seat  the  very  one  I  could  wish  for — we 
had  an  excellent  political  Sermon  and  after  the  Exercises 
were  over  I  dihed  with  Mr.  Jones  in  Company  with  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  other  Gentlemen — Mr.  Breck  invited  me  to  dine  with 
him  but  I  was  under  Engagements  to  Mr.  Jones  who  is  an 
exceding  good  man — we  had  a  good  Election  tho’  it  was 
rainy  in  the  afternoon  Gov'  Hancock  was  chosen  Go^  by  a 
great  majority  but  there  is  no  choice  of  a  Lieu*  Gov'  by  the 
People  but  doubtless  the  court  will  appoint  the  old  one — 
the  Appointment  will  be  made  to  Day  and  Mr.  Hancock  will 
be  announced  Gov'  in  the  Afternoon — I  think  we  shall  have 
a  pretty  good  Senate  and  the  house  of  Representatives  are  not 
such  ugly  looking  animals  as  I  was  afiraid  they  would  be 

We  have  not  yet  got  through  with  choosing  Councellors  &c 
so  that  nothing  of  Importance  has  come  before  the  House 
and  whether  the  Court  will  move  out  of  Boston  is  uncer¬ 
tain  but  there  is  Talk  of  it — ^how  long  it  will  be  before  I 
return  home  I  can’t  tell  but  I  want  to  see  you  and  our  little 
Boy  &  Girl  I  hope  they  are  well  do  take  good  Care  of 
them  and  of  yourself— you  must  write  every  opportunity  and 
let  me  kno^  how  you  get  along — Col.  Smith  will  call  and 
take  this  Letter  he  told  me  just  now  that  he  designs  to 
set  off  for  home  to  Day 

My  Respects  to  your  Mother  &  Love  to  Nancy  and  Major 
Williams 

I  am  your  affectionate  Friend  &  h“®  Ser* 

Samuel  Lyman 

Do  write  me  whether  I  shall  get  you  any  Lace 

Note.  Hon.  Samuel  Lyman,  of  Sprinp^fteld,  Yale,  1770,  married 
Mary  Pynchon.  Practiced  law  in  that  place;  State  Represen¬ 
tative,  1786-1788,  and  Delegate  to  Constitutional  Convention; 
State  Senator,  1790-1793 ;  Member  of  Congress,  1795-1800,  when 
he  resigned.  His  daughter  Mary  married  Robert  Emery  of 
Salem.  He  died  in  Springfield  in  1802. 
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[To  Hon.  Thomas  Dwight] 

Philadelphia  Dec.  27th  1799 

Dear  Sir 

I  thank  you  for  yours  of  the  2l8t  instant — I  wonder  when 
those  old  Butchers,  Democracy  &  Monarchy,  will  cease  shed¬ 
ding  blood ;  I  really  think,  the  former  is  infinitely  worse  than 
the  latter,  for  he  brings  in  aid  of  him,  all  the  Dogs  & 
Spirits  of  Hell,  however,  I  am  not  sure,  but  our  Envoys  will 
be  received  with  great  splendor,  I  own  you  calculate  naturally, 
when  you  guess  they  will  not  be  thus  received,  but  you  must 
calculate  unnaturally,  for  French  Vanity  is  as  excentrick  as 
the  fix’d  air  of  a  Sky  Rocket. 

Nobody  is  sorry  for  Peter  Porcupine,  for  he  is  an  impru¬ 
dent  dog,  some  say  that  the  Damages  are  too  high. 

As  for  the  Northampton  Duelists,  they  ought  to  be  ridi¬ 
culed,  but  T  am  sorry  for  their  Parents— I  agree  with  you, 
that  Solomon’s  instrument  of  morality,  ought  frequently  to 
be  used,  it  is  as  good  for  beating  out  wild  oats,  as  a  flail 
for  beating  out  Corn, 

The  enclosed  Newspaper,  will  give  you  but  an  imperfect 
idea,  of  the  funeral  Solemnities  of  yesterday,  which  were  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  the  greatest  &  best  Man,  either 
of  ancient  or  modern  days — these  tributes  of  honor  to  hie 
memory  are  justly  due,  and  sincerely  paid — even  the  re¬ 
morseless  Spirit  of  Party,  recoils  upon  itself  &  drops  a  Tear 
— I  have  sundry  letters  to  write  on  business,  otherwise  I 
would  not  have  sent  you  such  a  scrawl — my  Compliments 
to  Mr.  Howard  &  tell  him  I  will  write  him  in  a  few  days — 
let  him  see  the  enclosed  Newspaper — ^when  you  go  to  Boston 
do  stop  Mr  Russels  paper  but  pay  him  up  to  the  time  of 
your  arrival  there  tell  him  my  next  Neighbors  take  his 
paper  &  I  take  two  or  three  others  so  that  we  can  accom¬ 
modate  each  other  in  the  perusal  of  them 

You  ask  me  whether  the  beast  of  Vermont  is  with  us — 
he  is,  but  he  is  as  dumb  as  a  Beast,  and  looks  as  surly  as 
a  Bear. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  friendship  &  esteem 
your  h“*  Ser* 


Col  Dwight 


Samuel  Lyman 
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[To  Same] 

Philadelphia  Apl.  17th  1800 

Dear  Sir 

Yesterday  I  received  your  favor  of  the  11th  instant — this 
morning  I  have  no  time  to  write,  excepting  merely  to  let 
my  friends  know,  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  them  for 
their  communications 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  appearance  of  Votes  in 
the  Boston  Papers,  we  have  hopes  that  Mr.  Strong  is  chosen, 
these  hopes  are  grounded  upon  the  information  in  the  letters 
of  our  friends,  which  we  receive  from  every  part  of  the  State ; 
every  morning  we  compare  our  Notes,  with  perhaps  as  much 
anxiety,  as  we'  hear  the  prayers  of  our  Chaplain;  and  in¬ 
deed  for  this  we  have  an  apology,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
good  men,  to  pray  for  the  success  of  federalism  &  of  Virtue, 
and  for  the  Downfall  of  the  man  of  Sin. 

Yesterday  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  told  me  that  he 
thought  he  could  afford  relief  to  those  who  are  unequally 
burthened  with  duties  on  stills — ^my  compliments  to  Mr 
Hooker  &  tell  him  I  thank  him  for  his  letter  &  state  of 
Votes 

I  am  Sir  your  friend  &  h**'*  ser* 

S.  Lyman 

Hon***®  Mr.  Dwight 
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{Continued  from  Volume  LXVIII,  page  96.) 

The  deposition  of  William  Neff  and  Joseph  Kingsbury 
who  testified  that  being  desired  by  Thomas  Woodbury 
and  Joseph  Reason  late  of  Beverly  on  ye  (blot)  day  of 
Sept.  1684,  to  goe  with  them  to  measure  a  certain  parcel 
of  upland  and  meadow  which  they  said  they  had  bought 
of  Seargt  Jerimie  Belcher  of  Ipswich.  Wee,  the  depo- 
nants  accordingly  went  with  ye  sd.  Woodbury  and  Rea¬ 
son,  sd  Belcher  being  also  with  us  and  allowing  and 
approving  sd.  work  as  he  hereafter  exprest.  Sd.  Belcher 
conducted  us  to  ye  west  side  of  Haverhill  bounds,  direct¬ 
ing  us  where  to  measure  and  accordingly  we  began  at 
Crumuel’s  pond,  and  so,  South  upon  Haverhill  line  ye 
full  extent  of  740  poles  or  rods,  which  measure  did  extend 
60  rods  (south?)  of  a  meadow  belonging  to  William 
Rolfe,  and  now  in  possession  of  Philip  Eastman,  and 
measured  no  further  at  yt  time  and  there  they  marked 
a  pine;  also  testifying  that  this  day  being  ye  16tb  of 
Sept.  1685,  Tho.  Woodbury  desired  us  to  go  with  him 
to  this  land  to  measure  from  ve  place  where  we  before 
left  off,  which  we  did,  and  began  at  ye  pine  running 
west,  740  rods  or  poles,  and  from  thence  530  rods  or 
poles  to  Mr.  Cobbits  pond,  and  there  we  marked  a  pine, 
a  hemlock  and  a  white  oake  and  laid  a  heape  of  rocks 
and  further  went  not  and  sayth  not,  but  only  yt  we  did 
according  to  our  best  judgement.  Sworn  by  both  per¬ 
sons,  Sept.  17,  1685,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Nathaniell  Winsley  of  Block  Island  in  ye  Colony  of 
Rhode  Island,  being  intrusted  as  an  atturney  for  Nathan¬ 
iell  Mott  and  wvfe  Elizabeth,  with  Mary  Winsley,  wyfe 
of  sd.  Nathaniel,  all  ye  above  sd  now  living  at  Block 
Island,  have  given  power  to  our  sd.  atturney  to  convey 
any  part  or  all  of  our  lands  in  Salisbury. 

Therefore,  Nathaniel  Winsley  for  10  li.  conveys  to 
Richard  Long  of  Salisburv  all  vt  fower  cowes  common- 
ages  in  Salisbury,  as  follows;  the  commonage  yt  was 
formerly  Richard  Norths,  willed  or  given  to  Ursula 
North,  his  wyfe,  and  after  given  to  Mary  Winsley  and 
(188) 
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Hepsiba  Winsley  ye  wyfe  and  daughter  of  sd.  I^athaniell 
Winsley.  Aug.  30,  1684.  Ack.  by  Nath.  Winsley,  Sept. 
1,  1684,  before  !^bert  Pike,  assistant.  Wit:  Henry 
Williams,  Ephraim  Winsley. 

Nathaniell  Winsley  of  Block  Island,  Rhode  Island, 
attorney  to  Nathaniel  Mott,  Hepsibah  Mott  and  Mary 
Winsley,  wyfe  of  sd.  Nathaniell,  all  ye  aboue  parties  liv¬ 
ing  in  Block  Island  for  7  li.  conveys  to  Richard  Long 
of  Salisbury,  about  4  acres  salt  marsh  in  Salisbury  at 
ye  woodside,  bounded  by  ye  meadows  of  Jno.  French, 
sen.,  John  Eaton  and  Henry  True,  and  by  common  lands. 
Nov.  3,  1684,  Ack.  by  Nath.  Winsley,  June  17,  1685, 
before  Robert  Pike,  assistant.  Wit:  Robert  (his  R  mark) 
Downer,  Samuell  (his  S  mark)  Shaw. 

Nov,  9,  1685,  Daniell  Hendrick  of  Haverhill,  yeoman, 
and  wyfe  Mary  mortgages  to  William  Bratle  of  Harvard 
College  in  New  England,  gent.,  for  19  li.  10  s.  all  their 
messuage  in  ye  town  of  Haverhill  at  ye  easterly  end, 
being  about  12  acres  land  and  buildings  etc  thereon, 
bounded  by  ye  highway  land  of  Israeli  Hendrick.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Singletary,  but  if  sd.  Daniell  Hendrick  shall  pay 
to  William  Bratle  21  li.  16  s.  6  d.  before  Nov.  1,  1687, 
this  contract  shall  be  void.  Ack.  by  Daniel  and  Mary 
(her  X  mark)  Hendrick  Nov.  9  and  16,  1685  respec¬ 
tively,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  assistant.  Wit:  John 
Leverett,  Gordon  Saltonstall,  9:9: 1685.  William  Brattle 
ack.  himself  satisfied  by  Daniell  Hendrick,  May  29,  1691, 
before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  assistant.  Stephen  Sewall, 
registrar. 

Phillin  Flanders  of  Salisburv,  planter,  for  30  li,  con¬ 
veys  to  my  brother,  John  Flanders  of  same  place,  planter, 
all  my  part  of  ye  housing  and  land  of  ye  homestead, 
bequeathed  to  me  by  my  father  Steven  Flanders,  except¬ 
ing  my  part  of  ye  oarchyard.  Apr.  29,  1685.  Ack.  by 
Phillip  (his  P  mark)  Flanders,  Apr.  29,  1685  before 
Robert  Pike,  assistant.  Wit:  Isaac  Buswell,  Wvmond 
Bradbury. 

Thomas  Putnam  of  Salem  for  25  li,  conveys  to  John 
Sambom,  jr.,  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  about  8 
acres  salt-marsh  as  it  was  layd  out  in  Salisbury  to  my 
father-in-law  Mr.  George  Carr,  dec.,  being  in  ye  great 
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marsh  along  ye  second  lot  between  William  Allin  and 
John  Harison,  as  by  ye  town  book  of  Salisbury,  it  being 
ye  lot  appointed  to  me  in  behalf  of  my  wyfe  by  ye  comit- 
tee  which  divided  my  father-in-law  Carr’s  estate.  This 
present  deed  dated  June  10,  1684.  Ack.  by  Thomas  Put¬ 
nam  and  wyfe  An,  June  25,  1684,  before  Robert  Pike, 
assistant.  Wit:  Edward  Baker,  Isaac  Pebody. 

Dec.  17,  1685,  William  Can  of  Salisbury,  shipwright, 
and  wyfe  Elizabeth,  convey  to  James  Carr  of  same  place, 
shipwright,  for  27  li.  about  3  acres  salt-marsh  in  Salis¬ 
bury  in  ye  first  higledepigledee  division,  numberd  20  in 
the  original  grant  layd  out  to  Mr  George  Carr,  dec., 
bounded  by  ye  meadow  formerly  of  John  Wood,  a  marsh 
of  Robert  Fitts,  dead  creeke,  and  ye  meadows  of  Ensigne 
William  Buswell  and  Anthonv  Colby,  originally.  Ack. 
by  William  Carr  18:10:1685,  before  Robert  Pike,  as¬ 
sistant.  Wit:  Robert  (his  I  mark)  Jones,  Richard  Long. 

Samuell  Getchell,  sen.  of  Salisbury,  planter,  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury  of  Salisbury  and  Caleb  Moudey 
of  Xubery  as  Admrs.  to  est.  of  Mr.  William  Bradbury, 
of  Salisbury,  dec.  for  ye  sum  of  25  li.  13  s.  to  be  payd 
to  ye  sd.  Bradbury  and  Moudy  or  either  of  them  as 
admrs.  and  for  ye  use  of  the  children  of  sd.  Willi :  Brad¬ 
bury  to  be  paid  on  Sept.  29,  1687  in  good  neat  cattle, 
not  exceeding  six  yeare  olds  (bulls  excepted),  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  at  ye  dwelling  house  of  either  in  Salisbury  or  Hu- 
bery,  and  is  in  consideration  of  two  cowes  and  two  fower 
yeare  old  steeres  now  received.  This  payment  to  be  made 
by  Samuell  Getchell  sen.,  as  principal  and  Samuell 
Getchell,  jr.  as  suretie,  ye  first  Samuell  binding  as  further 
security  his  first  higlede  piglede  lott  of  salt-marsh  usually 
called  Getchell’s  cove,  bounded  with  ye  meadow  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Brown,  and  a  dead  creeke  neare  ye  beach  in  Salis¬ 
bury.  Oct.  11,  1680.  Ack.  bv  Samuell  (his  E  mark) 
Getchell.  sen.,  July  20,  1681,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall, 
assistant.  Signed  also  by  Samuell  Getchell,  jr.  Wit: 
Timothie  Swan,  Sarah  (her  S  mark)  Bagly. 

Isaac  Buswell  of  Salisbury,  weaver,  for  15  li.  conveys 
to  John  Gill  of  same  town,  planter,  all  my  10  acre  lott 
of  upland  which  was  given  me  by  my  grandfather  Isaac 
Buswell  of  Salisbury,  dec.  as  by  his  will  doth  anpeare. 
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sd.  lott  being  in  Salisbury  at  Batt’s  hill,  bounded  by 
land  of  William  Buswell,  land  now  of  John  Gryffyn,  be¬ 
ing  originally  ye  lott  of  Richard  North,  land  of  sd.  Jno. 
Gill,  and  common  land.  Dec.  25,  1685.  Ack.  by  Isaac 
Buswell,  Feb.  15,  1685,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant. 
Wit:  Wymond  Bradbury,  Tho.  Bradbury. 

Nehemiah  Goodale  of  Lyn,  mariner,  appoints  my  lov¬ 
ing  friend  and  kinsman,  Richard  Hubbard  of  Salisbury 
my  true  and  lawful  atturney  to  attend  to  all  my  rights 
and  business  in  Salisbury.  Ack.  by  Nehemiah  Goodale 
at  Salem,  Mar.  6,  1685,  before  John  Hawthorne,  assistant. 
Wit:  Wymond  Bradbury,  James  Wheeler,  John  Allin. 

Nehemiah  Goodale  of  Lyn,  mariner,  heir  to  ye  estate 
of  Richard  Goodale,  dec.  of  Salisbury,  for  10  li.  convey 
to  Richard  Hubbard  of  Salisbury  2  acres  upland  in  Salis¬ 
bury  bounded  with  lands  of  Benjamin  Stevens,  Samuell 
Felloes,  Thomas  Bradbury  and  Henry  Wheeler.  Mar.  5, 
1685-6.  Ack.  by  Nehemiah  Goodale  at  Salem,  Mar.  6, 
1685,  before  John  Hathorne,  assistant.  Wit:  Nathaniel 
Clarke,  John  Stockman,  Jno.  Allin. 

!Mar.  1,  1685-6,  Phillip  Grele  of  Salisbury,  planter, 
and  wyfe  Sarah,  for  12  li.  5  s.  mortgages  to  Tho.  Brad¬ 
bury  of  same  town,  gent,  about  6  acres  upland  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  formerly  belonging  to  John  Ilsly,  our  father,  late 
deceased,  and  by  him  given  to  William  Ilsley  of  Nubery 
and  of  him  purchased  by  sd.  Phillip  Grele,  bounded  with 
ye  land  of  Richard  Goodale,  dec.,  Isaac  Bouswell,  ye  street 
and  land  of  Tho.  Bradbury.  Ack.  by  Phillip  Grele,  Mar. 
13,  1685-6,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant.  Wit:  Wymond 
Bradbury,  James  Wheeler.  On  April  5,  1686,  received 
of  Phillip  Grele  by  his  wyfe  Sarah  12  li.  5  s.  in  full 
satisfaction  for  above  mortgage.  Signed.  Tho.  Bradbury. 

Whereas,  at  a  generall  meeting  of  ye  town  of  Salis¬ 
bury  23:  11  m:  1653  it  was  ordered  yt  all  yt  marsh 
towards  ye  hog  house  to  ye  great  creeke  undisposed  of 
shall  be  divided  to  every  townsman  a  like  proportion,  I 
George  Martyn  of  Amsbury,  blacksmith,  for  a  good  sum 
»f  money  convey  to  Samuell  Wood,  of  same  place,  cord- 
winder,  all  my  rights  in  ye  whole  part  above  specified, 
not  already  divided.  Feb.  15,  1685.  Ack.  by  Georg 
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(his  M  mark)  Martin,  Mar.  15,  1685,  before  Robert 
Pike,  assistant.  Wit:  Thomas  Wells,  John  Ellet. 

Abraham  Morrell  of  Salisbury,  shipwright,  appoints 
my  loving  brother,  Jacob  Morrell,  of  same  town  as  my 
true  and  lawful  atturney  to  attend  to  all  my  debts  and 
receipts.  Jan.  26,  1685.  Ack.  by  Abraham  Morrell 
Jan.  26,  1685,  before  Robert  I’ike,  assistant.  Wit: 
Robert  Pike,  jr.,  Moses  Pike. 

George  Martyn  of  Amsbury,  blacksmith,  for  ye  naturall 
affection  I  have  towards  my  sone,  William  Martyn  of 
ye  same  town  conveys  to  sd.  William  one  full  halfe  of 
my  now  dwelling  house  and  out  housing  and  also  a  full 
half  of  my  home  lott  where  T  now  dwell  and  of  ye  friut 
of  my  oarchyard,  also  I  give  sd.  William  a  payer  of 
oxen  and  a  two  yeare  old  heifer,  always  provided  yt 
ye  sd.  William  duly  pay  all  my  just  and  honest  debts 
■''t  I  owe  at  ye  day  of  date  hereof.  Jan.  18,  1683-4. 
Ack,  by  George  (his  M  mark)  Martyn,  Mar.  15,  1685-6, 
before  Robert  Pike,  assistant.  Wit :  Thomas  Wells,  Mary 
Wells. 

John  Roe  of  Gloucester,  planter,  for  25  li.  conveys  to 
Richard  Hubbard  of  Salisbury,  smith,  all  ye  housing, 
oarchyard  and  homestead,  both  arable  land  and  pastur¬ 
age,  meadow  or  marsh,  viz.,  that  part  of  ye  demised 
premises  as  was  given  by  my  father  in  law  John  Dicki- 
son  unto  my  wyfe,  Mary  Roe,  daughter  of  ye  sd.  Dicki- 
son  of  Salisbury,  dec.,  as  doth  appear  in  his  will;  sd. 
premises  to  be  possessed  by  sd.  Hubbard  after  ye  decease 
of  Alice  Dickison,  widow  of  my  father  Dickison.  July 
3,  1684.  Ack.  by  John  (his  O  mark)  Roe,  July  3,  1684, 
before  Robert  Pike,  assistant.  Wit:  Tho.  Bradbury, 
Rebecka  Connor. 

Jno.  Dickison  of  Boston,  seaman,  for  30  li.  conveys 
to  Richard  Hubbard  of  Salisbury,  blacksmith,  as  by  3 
bills  of  debt  of  even  date,  three  quarters  of  ye  dwelling 
house  which  is  now  in  ye  possession  of  Alice  Allin, 
formerly  ye  wyfe  of  my  father  Jno.  Dickison,  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  dec.,  and  now  ye  wyfe  of  William  Allin,  sen.  of 
Salisbury,  as  also  three  quarters  of  ye  oarchyard  adjoin¬ 
ing,  with  all  my  right  in  ye  homestead  adjoining  to  sd. 
house,  to  be  in  possession  of  sd.  Hubbard  immediately 
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after  ye  decease  of  my  mother-in-law  Alice,  now  ye  wyfe 
of  sd.  Allin.  Feb.  27,  1684.  Ack.  by  John  Dickison 
Feb.  27,  1684,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant.  Wit:  Tho, 
Bradbury,  John  Alardye. 

Anthony  Stanian  of  Hampton  for  naturall  fatherly 
love  and  affection  conveys  to  my  well  beloved  son  John 
Stanian  of  sd.  town,  one  full  halfe  of  my  lands  in  Hamp¬ 
ton,  also  housing?,  mill,  etc.,  with  one  half  my  land  in 
Hall’s  farme  in  Salisbury,  provided  ye  sd.  John  Stanian 
shall  not  sell  or  mortgage  any  of  ye  sd.  housing  mill  or 
land  without  ye  consent  of  me,  ye  sd.  Anthony  during 
my  natural  life.  Said  Jno.  Stanian  shall  have  ye  west 
end  of  ye  house,  forthwith  from  this  present  to  dwell 
in,  and  yt  upland  wch  I  bought  of  James  Davis  to  plant 
and  improve  for  his  use,  viz.  ten  acres  next  ye  meadow 
and  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  yt  which  lies  about  home  and 
yt  marsh  which  I  bought  of  Rodger  Shaw,  and  ye  use 
of  my  half  part  of  ye  saw  mill  at  Hampton,  mayntayn- 
ing  half  ye  charge  thereof.  Nov.  9,  1663.  Ack.  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Stanian,  Oct.  17,  1685,  before  Walter  Barefoot, 
Dep.  Governor.  Wit:  Judith  Bradbury,  Jacob  Bradbury. 

John  Clough,  jr.  of  Salisbury,  laborer,  for  yt  filial 
duty,  respect  and  reverence  which  I  bare  unto  my  father, 
John  Clough,  sen.  of  ye  same  place,  carpenter,  convey 
1  to  sd  John,  sen.  my  highly  honored  and  respected  father 

10  acres  of  ye  swamp  which  I  had  of  ye  towne  of  Salis¬ 
bury  at  ye  western  end  of  ye  swamp,  which  I  had  of 
sd.  town  next  unto  ye  land  of  Cornelious  Conner,  as 
also  60  rods  of  my  upland  next  to  sd.  Conner’s  land, 
for  a  highway  to  sd.  10  acres  of  swamp.  My  sd.  father 
John  Clough,  sen.  to  mayntayne  one  half  of  ye  fence 
betwixt  ye  above  60  fords  for  a  highway,  and  my  other 
land  adjoining.  Dec.  9,  1685.  Ack.  by  John  Clough, 
jr.  Mar.  18,  1685-6,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant.  Wit: 
Thomas  Wells,  Henry  Blasdal. 

John  Martyn  of  Amsbury,  laborer,  conveys  to  Esekiell 
Wathen  of  ye  same  place,  laborer,  a  parcell  of  land  in 
Amsbury,  being  ye  northernmost  end  of  Goodale’s  lott 
bounded  with  a  town  highway,  land  of  ye  widdow  Sylle, 
Richard  Ifartyn  and  sd  John  Martyn,  to  run  ye  width 
of  Goodale’s  lott  from  ye  highway  to  a  white  oake  tree 
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with  a  knot  or  bunch  on  it,  about  6  foot  from  ye  ground, 
formerly  marked  for  a  bound  betwixt  George  and  Richard 
Martyn,  next  to  widdow  Sylle,  etc.  Mar.  18,  1685-6. 
It  is  also  agreed  by  both  parties  concerned  yt  ye  drift 
way  formerly  reserved  by  Georg  Martyn  and  sold  unto 
Thomas  Stevens  shall  be  excepted  between  sd.  Sylle’s  line 
and  sd.  Goodale’s  lott.  Ack.  by  John  Martyn,  Mar.  18, 
1685-6,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant.  Wit:  Thomas 
Currier,  Thomas  Sargent. 

John  Clough,  sen.  of  Salisbury  for  naturall  affection 
conveys  to  my  sone  Thomas  Clough  of  same  place  severall 
parcels  of  upland,  swamp  and  marsh  in  Salisbury,  viz. 
10  acres  upland  from  ye  fence  as  it  formerly  stood  on 
ye  north  side  of  ye  contrey  highway  yt  leads  to  Hamp¬ 
ton,  and  six  acres  on  ye  east  side  of  my  land  upon  ye 

hill,  always  reserving  liberty  for  passage  to  and  from 

my  other  land  through  sd.  six  acres,  if  I  see  cause  to 
make  use  thereof.  Also  10  acres  swamp  at  ye  western 
end  of  yt  swamp  now  in  possession  of  my  sone  John 
Clough,  together  with  60  rods  of  upland  next  unto  Cor- 
nelious  Connor’s  land  for  a  highway  into  it.  Also  about 
90  acres  of  land  at  Hunter’s  playne  betwixt  ye  land  of 
William  Allin  and  Richard  Wells,  abutting  upon  ye  back 
river  and  upon  ye  town  highway.  Also  10  acres  of 
meadow  in  Salisbury  marshes.  To  be  held  by  sd.  Thomas 
Clough,  for  his  natural  life  and  then  to  his  two  sons 

Samuell  and  Thomas  Clough  now  living  after  him  and 

to  their  heirs.  In  case  any  one  of  those  of  his  sd.  sons 
Samuell  or  Thomas  should  die  before  they  come  to 
twenty  one  years,  then  his  part  in  ye  land  to  fall  to  yt 
other  then  living.  Dec.  14,  1685.  It  is  also  agreed  yt 
my  sone  Thomas  shall  mayntayne  ye  fence  betwixt  ye 
above  mentioned  60  rods  for  a  highway  to  ye  swamp 
and  ye  other  adjoining  lands  of  my  eldest  sone  John 
Clough.  Ack.  by  John  Clough,  sen.  Mar.  18,  1685-6, 
before  Robert  Pike,  assistant.  Wit:  Tho.  Wells,  Henry 
Blasdal. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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